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Letter of Transmittal 

TO: The Governor, 

,the General Assembly, • . ' 
and the, People of Ohio 

This is the third Master Plan for Higher. 
Educatipn prepared by the Ohio Boafd of Regents. 
It identifies goa s for our system of hidper " 
education, the igeans by which tho'^goals can be 
achieved, and tie resources which can be * 
committed to trie achievemest process. It is the 
Board's recommendation to the people bf Ohio, * 
their government, and their universities and > 
colleges. 

This Plan is pnuch more than an updating of past 
efforts. Previous master plans we^e prepared 
during a period'of rising enrollments and 
uhparalleli^d growth. The 'goals they^set forth 
many of them achieved . were in response to 
these conditions and concerned, in large part, with 
planning for growth. They were dictated and given 
validity by the period in which they were written • " 
and the circumstances which prevailed. ^ 

But now conditions have changed. Growth and 
expansion, though still part of the picture, are no 
longer th^ paramount factors to be considered in 
planning for higher education; they are being 
overshadowed by other, equally critical challenges 
to which Ohio's system -mOst respond if it is to 
remain viable arid, effective. These include changing 
enrollrhent patterns, demands for higher education 
from groups not previously served, the need for 
and advent of new programs and innovative forms 
of instruction, and the changing requirements of 
society jtself. The 1976 Master Plan has been 
shaped by these new challenges, and the policies it 
proposes are designed to meet them, now and in 



the futui-e. In that sense, It differs from its 
predecessors in tone and content. But, like the 
previous plans, it is a response to the times. and 
circumstances. • ' 

The central purpose of this new Master Plan is 
to make sure that our system of colleges and 
universities continues to respond effectively to the 
needs of Ohio and its citizens. But the planning 
process and the Master Plan itself are only the first 
steps; the biggest task lies ahead. If the Plan is to 
serve its purpose, it must be implemented. That 
will require a cooperative effort, involving a great • 
many individuals,, groups and institutions. It will 
also require a sustained emphasis on the careful 
management of resources - by individual ' • - 
institutions, the Board of Regents, and the state^ 
itself • to assure the most effective use of those 
resources. . - . 

The Board of Regents is committed to this effort 
ai^ to the coordinated planning and sound 
mSiagement that will be necessary to translate the 
pages of t^is Master Plan into continued progress 
for higher education in Ohio; 




Marvin L. Warner 
Chairman 

Ohio Board of Regents 
September 17. 197^ / 
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-CHAPTER I 
^ Introduction 

Higher education is concerned with human 
^ development. 

Our colleges and universities are avenues of 
opportJnjty for men and women seeking to realize 
tljeir full potential, both as individual and as 
members of society. The campuses foster the 
intellectual qualities essential for growth and 
•achievement, broaden human horizons by 
advancing knowledge/and perhaps more 
important, ^transmit the values and wisdom'which 
are t\\Q foundation for our deniocratic Society. 

This responsibility for intellectual growth is 
central to the mission of higher education. Colleges, 
and universities have many' obligations, not the 
least of which is career preparation^ but influencing 
all of their activities is the primary obligation to 
assure maximum human, development for the 
.'benefit of individual students and the society m 
which they must function. • - ' ^ 

The pursuit of this objective has? led higher 
education to assume many forms, reflecting the 
fact that human advancement is a complex 
process. Of th^se. none is niore important than the 
broad, varied, arid comprehensive body of studies 
known as liberal arts educatiqp. 

It IS through. the liberal arts that higher ediicafion ' 
makes one of iTs most, distinctive contributions to 
the enrichment of human life and the human 
condition. The purposes of liberal arts education go 
beyond career trainirjg tc? what has been-called 
"education for preparation for life." Harvard 
President Derek Bok has noted that the liberal arts 
help students acqinre intellectual skills and habits 
of thought "which ace so fundamental that they will 
serve students well m almost any problem or 
career in which they happen to engage." And he 
adds that they also create a "web of knowledge 
'tlj^t cap illuminate experience and enlighten ^ 
judgrfient throughout life ." 

The same point has been empbfesi^ed by 
Carnegie Corporation Presic^t Alan Pi^^r. who ' "* 
cautions against measuring the value of higher 
education principally^ m econemic lerr^is. He 
stresses th^t-lhrough the liberal arts, higher 
education makes an equal and perhaps greater 
contribution, helping individuals "develop 
intellectual abi&ties. humanistic understand^gs. and 
aesthetic ser&itivities that will enable them to enjoy, 
life more fully and contribute ngore effectively to 



the welfare of mankind," 
, The development of these qualities in individuals 
can be crucial for a democratic society where 
change often swiff and explpsive may be the 
0 only constant. And they are of immeasurable value 
to the individuals themselves, nourishing, their 
literary and artistic interests, increasing their ' * 
capacity for self analysis, and providing them wijth i 
greater sensitivity to ethical issues, social goals, " 
and public purposes. 

The liberal arts have a unique ability io foster ' 
fhe^e qualities, which are essenfial for individual 
growth and achievement. For that reason, they 
remain^one of the par^imount cqncerns of higher * 
education. 

In assuring this -kind of intellectual growth, our 
colleges and Universities play one of their most 
cntical roles. But as centers of human 
.development, they also make other important • 
contributions, ^ primary one being the preparation 
of* people for employment. There is great emphasis 
on 'this role today,^ut as Harlan Cleveland, former 
president of the University of Hawaii, h^s noted, 
"current enthusiasm for job-oriented education is 
n6t new; it is perhaps the oldest tradition in 
American higher educafion," , ' 

The emphasis placed on this role stems from the 
recognized advantages higher education can 
provide in the competition for jobs. The Board of 
Regents' "Issues" for December, 1974, observed 
that "College education an the averag? does make 
a difference" and cited impressive statistics ^o back 
up the statement. They s\}ow that college 
graduates haveViuch lower rates of unemployment 
even during economic slurnps, that they earn over 
a working lifetime considerably more than high ; 
school gradua'tes, and t^at they return to ' 
government much motie, in taxes th<an high schtiol 
graduates. ^ 

Considering these economic advantages, U isv; ' 
obvious why career preparation is'. viewed as one of 
the major objectives of higher education. It 
remains, as Carriegie Corporation President Alan 
Pifer points out. "the principal channeling device 
whereby millions of Americans each year find ' - 
themselves a variety of professions and highe^level 
cfccupati^ns." r . \ 

In achieving the objective of career preparation, 
bur colleges and universities also help realize the , 
broader objective of fostering overall economic .] 
progreiss by 'f)roviding the trained manpower 
needed in^oiir Increasingly sophisticated society. V 
Andr^tdiey ^ake. other contributions to both 



the economy and society as a whole. Through their 
research programs (including both pure an^ 
^ppHed research) and their |3ublic service 
a^ivities, they generate the new knowledge 
essential for continued economic growth and briwg 
to beajfon crucial social prdblerns the professional 
exper^ije needed to solve them. 

Higher education also opens doors long closed 
' to some groups of citizej^s. It helps bring people^ 
* outside the mainstream^ of society (Blacks, the 
..^^iiipr, o{h?r minorities) into the mainstream, ^ 
facilitating their entry into the opportunity 
structiyre. One illustration of the advantages which 
higher education offers to these groups is found in 
some revealing unemployment figures. In March, 
1968. Hacks and other non whites with four Or 
more years of hic[her education had an 
unemployment rate of 1.4%, compared with a rate 
of 9.9% among members of the same groups with ^ 
only one to three.years of high school education. 
Five years later, in March 1973. the non-white 
college group had an unemployfnent rd^e of^2.3*^, 
while those blacks and other non-whites with only 
• ^high school experience had a rate of 11 6'\.. Equally 
important, the same figures showed the 
unemployment rate for black and other non-w*hite 
college graduates'to be only slightly hf^her than 
that for white college graduates and this equalizing 
effect of higher education appears to become more 
pronounced with time 

Cfearly. higher education greatly increases the 
opportunities and options for blacks, women. an( 
others seeking to realize their full potential For 
many, this is one of its crucial objectives anjd wit 
continued and special effort the role played by 
colleges c^nd univeisities in opening doors promis 
to assume evt^n qrpater important^e in the years 
ahead. 4 

Another (jb)ective, also certain to grc^w in 
siqnificance in the future, is to help re educate 
people tf) meet the shifting demands of the loh 
market, which result from accelerating ^ 
technological change. Increasingly, ^his trend wjll 
fofoe-people to change their occupatuMis. perhap 
more than once in their lifetime. Higher educatio 
must help prepare the§e pjpople for new careers, 
process that will involve an increasing commitme 
to adult or continuing education programs which 
offer'the opportunity for lifelong learnihg. 

It IS clear, that higher education plays a multitc 
of roles in meeting its responsibilities for human, 
development Oui^ colleges and universiges prov 
9pp()tt unities for iiidiviHual qrowth. serve as 



training grounds for the educated work force 
society must have, make valuable contributions to 
economic progress and the r^solufion of social 
problems, and are the. institutions' most deeply 
concerned with sustaining our cultural heritage,' 
improving the quality of life, and advancing the 
frontiers of knovyledge. These obligations have 
given shape and direction to our system of higher 
education in the past and their continued 
importance is reflected in the goals for the future 
embodied in this Master Plan, 

The Planning Process , 

PJanning is crucial for a system of higher . 
education as large as Ohio's. As the state entered 
the nation s bicentennial year, over'435.000^ 
students ^ere enrolled in Ohio colleges and 
universities, more than 340.000 of them in ^tate 
institutions and another 95,000 m the independent 
colleges. The total cost of this system in terms of 
expenditures by the state and other government 
units, private donors, and student6 and th^ir 
families can be conservatively estimated at^a billion 
and a half dollars this year. ^ 

In recognition 'of the importance of plannir>g, the 
General Assembly, in 1963, accepted the 
recommendations of Governor James A. Rhodes 
and established the Ohio Board of Regents, 
charging the Board id: 
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Make studies of state poiic\^ in the field of higher 
education and formulate a master p/pn for higher 
education for the state, considering the needs of 
the people, the needs of the state, and the role of 
individual public and private^institutions within the 



state in fuljillmq these needs (O.R.C 3333.p4[M) 



[iace its inception, the Board of Regents has 
^^^d this planning mandate and has also 
iin^d other responsibilities consistent with its 
jk. Among these are the duties it exercises as 
the ''State Posfsecondary Education Planning 
ComiTiission''* (or 1202 Commission) under Section 
1202 ot the federal Higher Education Amendments 

1972. Designated as the state s 1202 
Commission by the Governoi^. the Board of 
Regents now has planning obligations for the whole 
field of ()Ostsecondary education, which- 
encompias^es higher education and all oth^i- forms 
of post bigh school education, including technical 
education, propriet^ary (for profit) schools, and 
occupational training for adults. The d,epth and 
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breadth of this greatly expanded responsiBility is 
•reflec^tad in the scope of the Master Plan detailed 
on the following pages. For purposes of'tlarity, the 
term "higher education** is used throughout the "> 
plan to designate both the colleges and universities 
with which it is primarily concerned and'the'other 
forms of |30st secondary education, r 

By simplest definition, a master plan is a 
statement of goa^ and a description of the 
resources and actions necessary to achieve them. 
But behind the plan lies a comple«* planning 
process which mirrors the complexity of higher 
education itself. 

The goafe stated and elaborated upon in this 
Master Plan are the result of ju^t such a process, 
They have evolved but of careful thought and study, 
and, in their final form, reflect informed opinion on 
higher education in Ohio and the directions it must 
take. In exercising prime responsibility for 
developing the plan, the Board of Regents has 
placed emphasis on open discussion and 
participation, recognizing that goals must reflect 
general agreement if they are to gain the support 
needed for their achievement. To this end, the 
Board sought and received valuable input from 
many sources, incorporating much of what it 
received into the final version of the plan The 
diversity of these contributions is evident from the 
accompanying list and to these groups and their 
individual members, as well as to many others who 
reviewed chapters and made valuable 
contributions, the Board owes a special cieht of 
gratitude 

The prt.)duct of . this comprehensive planning 
process is preseTit^d here a newJ^^aster Plan for 
higher education in Ohio The Board of Regents • 
has a n\ajor responsibility to help implement this 
plan, anq^ heavy obligations also rest with the 
colleges and universities But the -higher education 
communit^alorie cannot translate the fHaster Plan 
into reality; .there are many goals and 
recommendations*which will require legislative qr 
executive action and the commitment of state 
resources if they are to be implemented.'^^hus the 
final c|ecision on the Master Plan^and the overall 
priority assigned higher education rests in large 
measure with the citizens of Ohio and tjjie 
government leaders they elect. 

It IS primarily to these citizens and their--' 
representatives that this Master Plan is acWressed* 
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Prt»sidenls, Faculties and Administrative Staffs 
' (if State Assisted Colleges and Univ/ersities 

Advisory -Committee on Service to Physically 
Handicapped Students ^ 

Advisory Committee on Student Financial Aid 

Budgetary Modeling System Advisor^ Grouji , 

Chancellor's AdvisdTv Committee on 
Instructional Development 

Committee 'for Off Carnpus Instruction 

Dayton Miami Valley Consortium 

Deans of Medical Scliools 

Dental Manpocver Advisory Committee 

Faculty Advisory Committee to the Chancellor 

Graduate Program Policy Advisory Committ(?e 

Independent College Advisory Committee 

Inter University Council 

,Ohio -Citizens' Task Force on Higher Education " ^ 

Ohio College Association 

Ohio C()njniis$ion on Nursing 

Ohio Cuuncil on Higher Continuing Education ' 

Ohio' Faculty Senate 

Ohio Organization of 'TechnioftI Colleges 

Postsecondary Education (1202) Commission ^ 
Advisory Committ?^ 

Regents* Advisory Committee on Graduate Studies 

Student Advisory Committee to the Chancellor 

The State Board of Sc^hool and College Registration 

Veteriniiry Medicine Advisory Committee 



CHAPTER II 
The Setting for 
Higher E(|ucation 

Summary * 

Hifiher education is influence by the 
economic and social trends confronting Ohio 
and the nation. As we move through a period 
of dramatic change, our colleges^and 
universities must respond with new concepts 
and approaches to m^et changing needs. 
Higher education cannot solve all of the 
problems connected with change but it is an 
integral part of the problem-solving. process. 

Economically, Ohio is still a strong and 
thriving state. But economic conditions are 
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changing new industries are supplanting 
more traditioniiLfi^es as growth leaders - and 
Ohio has been experiencing a steady relative 
slowdown in j^conomic growth/ To reverse this 
slowdown, Ohio must attract the newer 
technological and service industries which 
have the greatest potential for expansion. 
' \Our colleges and universities can help 
assure this growth. Through research, they 
*he|p generate |he knowledge necessary for the 
dei^elopment of today's newer, more 
sophisticated industries. By strengthening our 
intellectual resources, they can help attract 
these expanding industries to O^io. And, as 
centers of human development ^'^pur campuses 
can provide the highly educated work force 
needec^tb run tHis rapidly evolving 
technological system. 

The changing patterns, of industrial growth 
are also radically altering career patterns, with 
many more people facing the nee'd to change^ 
jobs, anAeven careers, more than once during 
thefr working lifetime-. Higher education must 
prepare young people for this kind of career 
experience and assist older p^ple who need 
to Upgrade existing skills or acquire new skills 
and career training. 

Given ^dequate support, our colleges andv 
universirfes can meet these responsibilities, \ 
reinforcing Ohio s other efforts to deal with \ 
rapid social and economic change. 

Changing demographic patterns in Ohio will 
also ppse a major challenge for higher 
education in theA/ears ahead. The state is ^ 
experiencu:>g a steady decline in population 
growth and\ls poj3ulatjon is^ moving toward 
middle age.^or our colleges and lyiiversities, 
this signals ^M)e beginning of a period marked 
by a substantial change in the mix of students 
and little or no growth in total numbers. It is 
inft>erative that our institutions recognize the 
tremendous significance of these trends and 
undertake the careful f^I^i^jihg necessary to 
adjust to them. <! « / 

One of the mqsfT.imioJ'^"^ changes will be 
the enrollment C^eujflir tr^itional-age college 
students and iUiyiodijgl^'sin^ of oltier 

students/EnronmBm^pifcl^cjtions indicate th^t 
these iretidji^v^ill jw^cvaifllglK ahead, 
with the en^i^y^^ .df tr^^ional-age 
studeiVIs cpplinlji^kj^ fall^l^f substantially as 
the pool of bighiS^Viool graduates shrinks in 
size. Thi^ dec^i^n^-Thaj^fyfe offset by the 



enrollment of larger numbers of full-time older 
students if the concept of lifelong learning 
continues to gain acceptability, and by the 
anticipated growth in the number of part-time 
students. 

' It is crutial to recognize that present ^ * 
enrollment' projections indicate this changing 
pattern will affect institutions in different ways 
over the next decade. Ohio's residential 
universities are expected to experience a - 
sharp decrease in full-time undergraduate - 
enrollments, and even with a rise in the 
number of older students, an overall decline in 
enrollment. The urban universities will have 
fewer full-time undergraduates, but could gain 
enough part-time students to grow slightly. 
Branch campu^s are expected to grpw 
because of gains in the number of part-time 
students, and both community colleges and 
technical' colleges will maintain steady growth 
rates for both part-time and full-time students. 

These projections spell out higher 
educations evolving role. It must provide 
quality education for a still substantial body of 
traditional-age college students while at the 
same time meeting the needs of increasing 
numbers of students who w^nt part-time 
education. This must be do^e within a limited 
or no-growth environment and will demand 
innovation'^and institutional flexibility on the 
part ofv^Qor colleges and universities. 
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Chapter II 



The 9()als and philosSphy whith shape Ohio's 
system o\ higher education do not exist \n isolation. 
They aVe influenced by and must be, in part, a 
response to. the economic and social Jrends 
(onfrontiog the state^nd the nation. Higher 
education Viust be viewed in relation to these 
.factors and the demands they place upon Ohios ' 
system of colleges and universities ' ^ 

Ohio, like the nation ^d the vy.orld, is moying 
through a period of dramatic change. Traditional 
economic structures are being altered, 
demographic features are changing; major 
segments of s6ciety are undergoing a so.me^imes 
radical transformation. These evolutionary trends 
impact upon all of our social and economic 
institutions, mandating adaptation as the price for 
continued progress. 

^Higher education, being intricately linked with its 
setting, is ()r>e of the institutions rr*ibst affected by 
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these trends. The changing conditions which 
prevail in Ohio increase- the obligations of our 
colleges and universities, demanding of them new 
concepts and opproaches to meet changing netfds* 
Adaptation to new responsibilities is crutial for 
higher education, both in terms of maint/iining its 
leadership role and preserving its viabilit) Equally 
importarM, it is of vital concert to the state itself 
because of the major contributions higher • ^ 
education can m^^ke to resolving the complex 
issues facing Ohio 

It is unrealistic to say that higher education alone 
can solve our problems as we move' into the last 
quarter of the 20th century The probler^s 
^associated with change must be addressed by all of 
the institutions of society, public and privatt^ But 
our colleges and universities'are an integral part of 
the problem solving process ancT it makes sense tor 
Ohio to.uscjts system of higher education to help 
meet the jnajor challenges of the present and , 
future 

Economic Change 

Economically. phio is strong and thriving It is an 
industrial leader and a *ma)or produc;er K^\ durable 
goads, headquarters for over sixty of the nation's 
largest companies^; and one of the^U^^en 
agricultural states. If' has a strong labor f^rce of . 
skilled-and semi skille^ workers, high per capita 
income, and a Gross State Product \x\ excess ol 
$60 billion Aivi/ays one of -the' nation's most 
prosperous states. Ohio continues* to pfon^ct an 
image oi economic vigor 

But conditions are changing and many of the * 
factQrs'which have contributed to Ohio's prosperity 
are declining in-significance Short transportation 
routes to markets and proximity to natural resources, 
Jwo of ^he state's strong points, are no longer as 
imporkint as they once^-were The manufactOria^ 
sector IS being^ut^tnpped by new service ana high 
technology industries in terms of grovOth and 
employment opportunities, and competition is 
sharpening. As the factors which promote economy- 
growth have changed, other sec fions of the country 
have had increased success in attracting new >types 
of Industry 

TTie result is that Ohio, while still a ma)or 
industrial stale, h^s been experiencing*^ steaJiy 
relative slowdown in economic "growth The state's 
percentage of the-^jross National Product has been 
decreasing sirjee 1953, when it stood at 6 1 percent 
Even in the a^ea of manufacturing, which.dominates 



the state economy, Ohio has been lagging; manu- 
facturing output outside the state has grown at a- 
faster rate than within the state. 

A key factor in this slowdown in Ohio's heavy 
concentration on the manufacture of.durable 
. goods. Jhis sector of ecohornic activity is , ^ 

particularly sensitive to business cycles and is 
. fiarder hit during a recession, since moSt purchases 

of durable goods can b*e put off until **better 
■ 'times." The condition of Ohio's manufacturing 
plants has also contributed to this problem. The. 
estate, Tiaving matured early in manufacturing, ha^a 
higher than average number of Older facilities 
which, in a business slump, are usually the first to 
be closed and th^ last to be reopened. 

Further complicating the picture is the fact that, 
while durable gQods productioa remains a growth 
industry, increased automation has reduced ^he 
' number of jobs it provides. Production is 
outstripping employment; from 1966 to 1972, for 
example, durable goods output increased 35 
percent, while jemplgyment in that sector actually 
dropped 3,5 percent. 

. Wifh manufjicturing accounting for some 40 
percent of Ohio's Gross State Product, changes in 
. this sector will continue to ifnpact heavjly on the 
state. This makes it impsra^ive that Ohio look in 
new directions to reverse the present slowdown 
and sustain i.ts economic strength. There is a clear 
need to offset present trends in the manufacturing 
sector by promoting growth in other areas, 
particularly by attracting those' newer technological 
\iri(d itrvice industries which have th6 greatest 
potential.for expansion. 

Such change will require the marshalling of 
resources for a creative, coordinated effort to ' 
diversify and revitalize the state's economy^ One of 
the most important of these resources is Ohio's 
system of higher education. 

Our colleges and universities can contribute to 
this ecbnomic progress in a variety of ways. 
Through basic and applied research, they* help | 
. gepterate the knowledge necessary for the 
developmeni^nd growth of today's newer, more 
sopTiisticated industries. By sustairjing^a climate o{?» 
academic quajity/they can help attra(?t thebe 
, expanding industries to Ohio and assure them the 
intellectual resources they pnust have"^ function 
effectively. And, as centers of human developrraent, 
our campuses can provide tlie highly educated 
work force which is needed to run this rapidly 
evolving technological system. 
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^ All of th^e functions are significant in fostering ^ 
economic development. Jhv last is perhaps 
, especially cntical because of the gro>ving 
importance of higher education for both job 
seekers aad employers As industries continue to 
become more sophisticated, the^ re?^uire a steadily 
increasing sujjply of better educated workers. It is 
safe to assume thaf'states which do the best )ob of 
increasing f^q educational level of their work force, 
including the level of higher educ^itjon, will gajn a 
distinct advantage m the competition for industrial 
growth 

It IS true that some forecasts project cin 
oversupply of college graduates in the future. But 
these predictions traditionally have been very 
unreliable There is a high potential for error and ' 
for misinterpreting isolated examples oi 
overproduction. Overall, current figures show that 
whife 20 percent of the nation's )obs require a 
. baccalaureate degree, only 15 percent of the U.S. 
labor force holds such a degree Moreover, the 
U S Labor [)epartment's Occupational Outlook 
Handbo(jk for 1974 75 stat^,'s, as such thoughtful 
reports consistently, have stated, that "tfie number^ 
of professional and tec hnic al joh«», those that ' 
usually require <\ college degree (at least at the 
associate degree levt^l), will cont*nue to grow faster 
than )obs in other oc c upational groups 

Higher educ:«^tion's ability to provide a well ^ 
educ ated work force is esi)ec lally importruit in (^luo^ 
' because tht' ^^te haHleen experiencing an out 
migration of jjeople. Oh\o went 'from ri net in 
migratipn ()hrmn\y'4if(\,i)00 people during the 19,S0s^ 
to (1 ne^ out niigration of 1. -10, 000 people during I he 
l%Os Tfu> treiKl ac ( eletriled in the 107()s: by J^7.5, 
• the state had lost 276,000 [)rople f his r)oses n 
i>i'rious i)roblern bee ause most out migration 
occurs for employment re.isons and is more 
common among those with higher levels of 
educiitional (Jttainment Thus, Ohio is likcHy to be 
' losmg the? very [)ec)ple most nec'ded by today's 
sophisticated growth industries C>learly, our 
collegefj, and universities have <i rnr))oT role to play 
m replfU mg the educ rjtcd talent being lost through ^ 
out migration so that Ohio is assured the hum«jn 
resources nc^cc^ssary to attrac t new indiistri(»s 

The changing pi'illerns of industrial growth also 
I)c)se another chrMlenge for hifjher educc^tion 
Today, our rapidly dev(.;lf-)i)in'j tec hnolofjy 
constantly derria|ids new and greater skills, and 
relies importantly U[)on the Ijif^^har education 
sytiterns wh\ch can prc^vide them. A si/al)1e nuir)ber 
fjf U)day's skillerl )()f)s rlid not c^xist t wc'iifV* ytMrs 



ago Projections indicate that withiih forty years 
mariy jobs unimagined today will be prominent and 
many of the Human activities now regarded a§ 
work will be assumed by technological devices. 
Obviously, this tr^nd will radically alter career 
patterns, with more and'rnore people required to 
change jobs, and ^ven careers, more than once 
during their working lifetime.. Respopsibil^ty will fall, 
to a great extent, on, higher edu^ration to prepare- 
young people for this kind of career expener^ce 
and to assist older people who arc faced with the 
need tg upgrade existing skills or acquire new skills 
, and career {raining. 

Closely a|lied wil^ this trend is a social change 
which involves the re-entry into the labor rnarket of 
siza^e numbers of pe6ple, including housewives, 
retirees, and persons returning from military .* ^ 
service. Increasingly, these people are turni'pg' to * 
higher education for assistance in resuming their 
careers. Higher education must also meet their 
needs w^th programs of adult or continuirig> ^ ^ - 
education that will facilitate their moVfemeVit info ' . 
the )ob market. Other programs of contjnumg \ ' 
education can be etf|ually important4or.voung • )^ 
peopl^who fjnd themselves handicapped in the \ 
competition for jobs because of an inadequa^^ level ' 
of educational e^chieverfient. ^. 1 

These needs together require a form i)f, 
educaticjn characterized in this Plan as lif^lotrig 
learning. This evolving new responsibility|is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter Vlj[; suffice it 
to say here that it. involves providing intensive 
educat-ional services throughout indPvidual citizens'* 
lives and will be one of the major thrusts of Ohio's 
system of highi?r education. in the challenging years 
which he ahead. 

it X clear that higher education can be vital 
force for progress, reinforcir^g Ohio's other efforts 
to deal with rapid scjcial and economic change. 
Shapcid in part by this change, our colleges and 
univc?rsities can alSo help shape it, contributing ' 
resources which will assist the-state imrYieatjurably 
as It seeks to adjust ^o new conditions and rej^olve 
new firobl'erns. Given adetjUate sdpport, our 
system of higher education can meet the? 
responfijljUfr^is thrust upon it by an evolving ^ 
society, betKjmmg what the Citizens' Tatk Force 
on Higher Diucatujn described as ''the; cutting f?clge 
trruisformirig sck ietal proV)lems mlo opportunities." 



' Dchiogr^'phic Change 

As.higher eduration adjusts to-a <hangmg 
economic and social setnng. it must 'i^lso' de.^! with 
changing demographic patterns wrthm Ohio •rht>st> 
are cquaHy significant m terms of their impactOn 
Ohio's colleges and universities, intiuencijig'both 
enrollment figures and the types of services " 
demanded of our institutions. 

One ^uch change involves d sleady cje( line in 
Ohio's rate of population growth While thiy is pjrt 
of a- national trend, the decliiu' m Ohio j-. very 
pronounced; in fact, only five sprites hcJve had lower 
, rates of population growth during this decade . One - 
reason for this is the out mi^rtition noted t-jrlier. 
.which included relatively high 'out migration of • 
youths 10 through 25, Another redson is thdt Ohio 
has returned in the mid 7()s to the birth rdte that 
existed prior to the Idrge iru reuses of tfu- [K)st" 
World War II period 

Ohio's rate of populdtion growth fell below the 
national growth rate dunru^ the- l%()s. in thdt 



• decade the state's j^liuletiorf grew by- 97 percent 

• ^while the nation's ipcrea^d by 13.3 percent. At 

• present. Qhio is even farther behind, with a gr(jwth 
'rate of bnly..on^ percent during th^? past five yeSrs, 
c(Ampared u/ith a national growth rate of, 5.1 
percent, ' . ' . 

Associated wiffi this growth pattern is ^neither 
demographic change, which is the movement of the 
state's population toward middle age. In the 1960s.* 
age group 10 24 had ihe largest- growth rat^, with ' 
^^9^' group 15 24 rising more than 45 percent'. Bat 
•m the 1970s, >as shown in. Exhibit 1. theTiI§hest 
growth rate will be among those 25-39 years of age, 
and further projections show Ohio s population 
becoming mcreasinjgly middle aged in the years 
ahead. These changes, both in' the rate of 
p(jpulati()n growth and the aver'age age of the 
population. owill have a maj(jr effect on higher 
education . ■ . 

One significant result^will be the enrollment of 
fewer traditu^nal age r;ollc>ge students and of an 



' Exhibit 1 

Percentage Change of Ohio's Age Groups 
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increasing number of older students. This is a 
pivotal fact around whith future 'changes in higher 
educational service and institutional redirection 
must center. The urgency of our careful attention * 
to this change cannot be overstated. This trend is 
already evident. The percentage of Ohio's 18 
through 21-year-olds enrolled in state colleges and 
universities declined from 1971 through 1974. and 
even with the unusually high enrollment increases 
of 1975. now stands about equal to the 1^71 
enrollment figure. The same tr«nd is also apparent 
for 22 'to 24'year-old'Students. At the same time, 
the enroHment of students 25 or over has been 
increasing on all types of Ohio campefses, rising in 
absolute numbers and in percentages from 25 
percent of total enrollment in 1971 to over one- 
third of the 1975 enrollment. This trend toward 
older college students is likely to become 
increasingly significant in the years ahead, since, as 



shown io Exhibit 2, the number of high-school 
graduates will level off in 1976 and begin to decline 
around' 1980, reducing the input to our colleges 
and universities from this important source of 
student enrollments. 

The decgsasing enrollment of younger students 
can be largely offset/ia terms of absolute nujnbers, 
bV the growing enrollment of older students in 
Qhio's colleges and universities. Our higher 
• education system is making some major ch"&.nges to 
meet new kinds o( Student needs, and this includes 
a response to the desire of many older students for 
part timfe; education'. 

In 1971, 32 percent of all public enrollments were 
on a part tirpe basis. By 1974, this had risen to 38 
percent, and vyhile full-time enrollments actually 
declined three percent from 1971 to 1974. part-time 
. enrollments rose 26 percent. The high enrollments 
of 1975 reversed the decline iniull time enrollments. 



Exhibit 2 

•Ohio's High School Graduates 
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but thefuH-time student increase since 1971 has 
been only six percent, lagging far beind a 41 
percent increase in parrt-time enrollments. This 
trend is expected to continue, since the older 
students u/ho want part-time education are in the 
age categories that will show the greatest growth in 
the next five to ten years. As a result, major new 
responsibilities will be imposed on Ohio's colleges 
and universities, requiring continued adjustment to 
meet a changing demand for services. 

, , Enrollment Projections 

The above noted trends are influencing higher 
education today and they will have even greater 
impact in the years ahead. Thus, it is important to 
Vanslate them into enrollment projections, which 
'are of critical importance to the planning effx^rts of 
our colleges and universities. 

- Projecting enrollments is a hazar^dous 
undertaking because of the infinite number of 
contingencies. The enrollment projections made in 
this section were developed by a Boaifd of Regents' 
study and are today's best estimates. They will be 



subject to continual- review, study and correction 
during the planning period of the next five years. 

Pue to the built-in uncertainty, several methods 
of projection have been employed concurrently. 
One technique projected the participation rate 
experiences of 1975 under the assumption that the 
latest year is the best single predictor of the future. 
A second technique, a demographic-based 
approach, u^ed the historical college-going rate of 
36 categories of students, separated into a§[e 
groups, sex. and part-time, full-time status. f\This 
method made judgments regarding future rates and 
then projected future enrollment levels based upon 
projected Ohio population, levels 'in each ceitegory. 
A third approach was based upon the nepqnt 
college going rates among OhicJ's high sfiiool 
graduates by county, the size of future*high school 
classes and the relationship of all other students to 
full-time freshmen, 

The enrollment projections derived from each of 
these approaches indicate substantial changes in 
the mix of students over the next 15 years, and 
little or no. growth in the total rlumber. One of the 
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Exhibit 3 

Young Full-Time Enrollments 
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largest and most si^ni^-cfnt^didnyes will be the^ 
enrollment of deerediSing numbers i\\ young ( l^-; 
full-time students. historRcilly the nidjority dye 
group on many campuses Exfiibit :3. based on the 
actual numbers^ol students m Ohio s elementciry 
and secondary schools, illustrates for this group a 
project-ed decrease of about 25 percent between 
the present and 1990. This will have*a major impact 
on those campuses and facilities oriented toward 
voting full time students , 

Enrollment among all traditional -age lull tune - 
students (18-24) is proiect^cFV) decrease, but this 
decrease could be partially offset by mcreasincj ^ 
numbers of full time older students if the ( oiu ept 
of lifeT^)ng learning continues to gain acceptability 
Exhibit 4 illustrates the impact on total full tin^e 
enrollments of two possibilities: one (jssuming that 
' 33.000 older students continue t(; enroll full time as 
■ in 1975. and the ojfier which assumes that 
increasing c olkM^e-ijomg r^ite trends of older full 
time students per^l until 1980 and tfien gradually 
' stabilize Even m the second ins4ante. tlie overall 
total of full time enrollments will begin to de( line 
Vibt)Ut 1982 It should be noted, however. thcU 




bjic ^g'fciif^l^Wi^iOni'can influence these 
, yoje<5liQni''aod'a W ^^ch possibilities are 

exploredj^ fh&'Ma^ster Plan chapters on Access 

and^u^Ihy/ , ^H;, ' 

Beccftise ^^f t^>3em^raphics of Ohio's 
population.'pUrt^ill^ enrollments would continue 
to grow even iWh? College-^oing rates of older ^ 
students stabllized^at 1975 lev/els. if the trends of 
the last five years were to continue to 1980. part-' 
Mime enrollments of 200.000 could result by 1985, 

An overall view of the enrdlment trends 
indicated by current projections is shown in Exhibit 
5, which projects Ohio's public enrollment by age \ 
groups for both full and part time students. This 
exhibit graphically illustrates the changing pattern 
of ag« group enrollments that seems likely to 
characterize higher education in the years ahead. 
However, planning based on these project.ions 
must recognize that there is considerable 
uncertainty associated wth the enrollment, of part 
time and older students, sinfre-this will be strongly 
influenced by the degree to which society accepts 
the concepts of lifelong learning and mid career 
education. Plahners must also take into account 
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.Exhibit 5. , 

Ohio's Public Enrollment by Age Groups 
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the fact that part time students require only a 
■frac'hon the teaching services heeded by full time 
student^and th^ifthey generate only a fraction of 
the operating income produced by full time 
enrojiees. 

"Wn ■addition fp, the overall characteristics of 
enrollment change, projections point to significant 
differences in the rate of growth among various 
types of state institutions. Thjes^. will be likely to 
shift the institutional mix of total enrollments ds 
shown in Exhibit 6. 
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Exhibit 6 
Total Eni^ollments - Institutional Mix 





1975 


1980 


Residential Universities 




17% 


*Urban Universities 




46"^ 


Branches 


8%. 




Community/General Colleges 






Technical Colleges 


7% 


9'^f. 


All Public Institutions 




100"^, 



^Includes Ohio State University. Thc^ University 
of Cincinnati and the Urban University 
Community and Technical Colleges at the 
University of Akron, and University of Cmcinn.iti, 
the University of Toledo ^ind Youngslown St<jte 
University 
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The changing, enrollment RAttetnS during the 
fetter half. of the 1^70s are projected to affect 
institutions differently. This pattern of differential 
impact y/ill continue thr9ughout the decade of the 
eighties and represents the most irfiportant single 
advisory for individual institutions to be drawn from 
*this review 6f enrollment prgspe<^ts. As E)<hibit 7 
shows for thie l/975 80 period, Ohio's five residential 
Uftiv^rsities, his/torically drawing heavily from the 
high school grjiduate popi and from urban counties 
where the^competition is now stronger, are • 
projected in the aggregate to suffer a decline In 
enrollment. Their increase in part tifn^ enrollees 
will not offsGft their decline iniuH-time 
undergraduates. The urban universities, on the 
other hand/ while experiencing a similar drop in 
full-time undergraduates, could gain sufficient part- 
time students to grow Slightly. 'Branch campuses, 
again du^ to part-tim^: gains more ihe^n offsetting 
full-time losses, are expected to gaia enrollments. 
The community and iUe general and technical ' 
colleges/ are expected to continue stroi^ growth 
rates i/i both part time and full-time sttjidents. 

In h/is 1973 study, the late Ronald Thompson 
proje/ted independent school enrollm^ints to 
stabiiixe through 1981 and then decJiA^ about 17'^. 
by ^90. No more recent projection of independent 
col/ege enrollments is available. The (ack of a 
systematic data collection mechanism for students 
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at Ohio's independent bnstitufions prevented their 
inclusipn in th^ more recent projections. A number 
of the ^independent' school's have, however, 
expressed'an interest in joining thfe Regents* 
enrollment projection ^efforts, it will be a matter of 
high priority to assist Ohio's independent 
institutions ir?sharing data on Fall student counts 
Snd characteristics as is done by state-assisted 
coHeges and universities in the Student Inventory 
File of the Regents' Urtiform^Information System. 
Based on information now at hand, it is entirely 
likely that the un^mial impact of 'Enrollment change 
upon institutionsofyiffererjt types, described 
above for st^te collets and universities, likewise ' 
will be experienced by and will create serious 
planning and developmental problems for Ohio's 
independent coltege Sector during the planning. 
p.eriod, ahead. 



Exhibit 7 ' 
Percentage Ch^n'qe in ^nrollmeiijts, 1975-1980 

Total Total Total 



Residential 
Universities 

Urban 
Universities 

Branch Carhpuses 

Cofnmurtity/General 
Colleges 

Technical ' 
Colleges ' ^ 



F'ulU 
Time 



Part- Enroll- 
Time ments • 



\ . -6% 2\% ^ -2% 

A% 22% , 5% 

AOXt^ 24% ^ 8% 

23% 49% 40% 

25% 8rt, -49% 



Thc^e enrollment projections delineate one 
aspect of the evolving role which higher education, 
must pfay in the years ^head. Higher education 
miist provide quality edtltation for a still substantial 
body of traditional-age college students while at the 
same time adjusting its form and content to meet 
th^, needs of Increasing numbers of students who 
want 'part -time education.. This must be done within 
the projected setting of a limited or no-growth ^ 
environment \which, impacting with unequal force 
on different types of institutions, will demand 
innovation and institutional flexibility on the part of 



c^ur colleges and universities. By meeting this 
challenge higher education will continue to make 
majoi- contributions to the progress, of Ohio's 
citizens and enhance its statJfe as one of the state's 
' most valuable resources. 

CHAPTER III 
Resources for 
Higher Education 

3ummary 

Ohio committed itself to higher education 
early in its history, creating two institutions - 
Ohio University afid Miami University - in the 
first six years of statehood. Today, the state 
system includes twelve universities, two 
independent medical colleges and over fifty 
two-year campuses. The state has met its goal 
' of establishing a campus within commuting 
distance ot every Ohio citizen and the Bo€ird 
of' Regents sees no need for anothei;^state 
university or four-year college in Ohio, nor 
any need for additional two-year campuses. 

Our system of higher education places 
strong empha$is on the concept of 
institutional autonomy for the colleges and 
universities. Primary authority for managing 
our institutions is vested in individual boards 
of trustees and this practice has been one of 
th^ strongest assets of the system. 
Institutional autonomy is a powerful guardian 
of academic freedom, with boards of trustees 
serving as a buffer against outside pressures, 
protecting their faculties and, through them, 
the entire educational process. 

Ohio's state colleges and universities are 
resources for all of our citizens. The twelve 
universities offer unique blends of 
programming at the baccalaureate and 
graduate levels, function as irhportaht 
research centers, and make n\ajor public ' 
service contributions. 

Five of these institutions are urban 
universities; this category, includes the 
University of Akron, Cleveland State 
University, the University of Toledo, Wright 
State University, and Youngstown State 
University. These urban campuses serve 
students from throughout Ohio and the 
, ' nation, but are distinguislied by the large 
number of commuter students, including part- 
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time enr6llees, they attract from their ^ 
immediate c6mmunities and regiqns. 

Five of the universes are residential 
campuses: Bou/ling Cr^«a State University, 
Central State University, Kent State 

^ University, Miami Univers^ity, and Ohio 
University. The residential institutions draw 
their students for the most part from acrbss 
the «tate and nation rather than from tl)e local 
cofVihiunity or region. These $ttidents are 
mostly bf traditional college age ^nd enrolled 
full-time. / ^ 

Ohio's newest state univers^tS/^is the former 
municipal University of Cincinnati. Located on 

^ five campuses; its 18 dqjleges and divisions 
oTfer a comprehensive range of undergraduate 
graduate, and professional program<». The 
University of Cincinnati is^ committed equally 
to metropolitarratfairs, i^esearch, and 
scholarship. " *n 

Ohio State University our major^.research 
university in terms of pro.J^ram and mission. 
Because of the d^pth of its progfarKfnmg., <plus 
'tis na^tional reputation for re5earch,'pub]ic^ ' 
service, and the generation of knowledge,^ 
Ohio State is an important resource fpr the 
entire nation as welt as the state. 

-Further strengthening higher edU<^tion in 
'Ohio is the state s system of two-year 
campuses, which includes community colleges, 
university branches, state general and . 
technical colleges, technical colleges, and 
urban university community and technical • 
colleges. A major element of this system is. 

^ technical education, which serves the'needs of 
thousands of students seeking eduqation for ' 
the growing number of semiprofessional jobs. 
Ohio's technical educatioh programs have 
been marked by-64^^ily rising enrollments 
and attract many stu^nts who may not have 
previously considered enrollment in college. 

In addition to the stAte campuses, Ohio's 
system of postsecondary education also 
includes 61 independent, non-profit colleges 
and universities,' over two jiundred proprietary 
.(fo^jr profit) schools,, and a broad range of adult 
ocirupational education progranis. Thes^ 
institutions and programs also play an 
important role in serving Ohio citizens. 

As Ohio's system of higher education has 
grown more complex, increased emphasis has 
be^n placed on cooperative planning. Many 
cooperative ventures are already underway, 
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j^inv.olving both the state and independent ' 
sectors, which promise substaj^tial benefits in 
. terms of improved educational services. The 
Board of Regents is committed to stim'ulating 

ahis cooperation and will seek financial 
eissistance from the state for this purpose. 

Chapter III 

phio's^higher education resourc'es offer depth 
and variety, thanks, ii^ large part, to a building 
process that began almost as soon as the territory 
was opened for settlement. ' ' * 

In the beginning, there was American Western 
^ Universit\>; created through the- leadership of 
Manasseh Cutler, one of the 'founders of the 
Ohio Company. The name American Western was 
short-lived; on February 18, 1804, less than a y§ar 
after Ohio became a state, our first Venture in 
higher education became what it still is- today • 
Ohio University. * . • 

Then^iH P809, the Ohio jegislature created a y 
second institution, setting oCit ^ charter for Miami 
''University. Several decades laler,^ after ' , 
Congressional passage of the Morrill Act 
establishing the land gJ^ant college system, OWo 
bega,n development of what has become the largest 
single^cimpus u'niversity in the United^ States, Ohio 
State University. In the years that followed, other 
public colleges and universities were built 
throughout the state, and Ohio's comprehensive 
and geographically balanced system of higher 
education took shape. 

^ This public development was paralleled by the 
establishment of'a large ^number of private colleges 
and universities. Much of this private development 
took place in the latter ^bi the nineteenth 
* century and first half of the twentieth century. 

Citizen efforts also produced private campuses • 
that beca^ne municipally.^supported universities in 
Cincinnati, Toledo, and^Akron. The demand for 
teachers for Ohio's rapidly expanding elementary 
and secondary school system led to the development 
of new universities at Bowling Green and Kent early in 
the 20th cejitwry. And recognition of the needs of 
Black citizens for higher education in a far more 
siegregated society than tsday led to establishment . 
in 1951 of Central State University as an outgrowth 
of a college within Wilberforce University. 

But impressive as this growth was, the progress 
of higher education in a single recent decade 
overshadows it. In 1963, Ohio created its first two- 
year campus, Cuyahoga Community College; and 



thcn wcnt on' to build, litere^lly fronn the ground up, 
a whole system of two-yearunslitutions. Today, 
that system consistsj^of fivie community colleges, 
three state general acid techfiical colleges, sixteen 
technical colleges,''and twentyHhree university 
branches on permanent campuses, The state^lso 
ad(^ed to its system five* new state Bniversities (two 
of which had been municipal campuses) and 
established an affiliation with another. It went from 
§L|ppoVting one rfiedical cy)llege to supporting four - ; 
addedTthree new ones ijj^e 1970s. In 
" - addition to this^effort, Ohip has provided very 

sizable increases in state sufipoi't for each of its , 
^existing i5ublic universities toiinance their 

expansloTV. OverajJ^- a.total of $1.1 billion in capital 
' support, has, been "Allocated for the state-assisted 
'universities and the two-year CoJlege system sinc^ 
1963. ^ 

Qhio ha» built well. The state has met its goal of 
establishing a campus within commuting distance 
of every Ohio citizen and this is an impressive 
achievement Except for bringing the University 
of Cincinnati int^ full sta^ status, the Board 
sees no need for another state university or four- 
year college in Ohio, nor any need for additional 
two-year campuses. ^ 

Insl^itutional Autonomy 
l\ B^sic Principle 

Frorin the very beginning of the long building 
process, Ohio's system of public higher education 
has ^tood firm on the basic minciple of institutional 
autonomy for colleges and iffcversities. The 

/ practice of vesting primary authority for 
management, planning and development in 
individual boards of trustees has been one of the 
.'• strongest assets of our higher education system jn 

" the pa^t and will continue to be equally important 
in the years ahead, as the system evolves to meet 
new changes and challenges. 

Ohio believes in the principle of appropriate ^ 
institutional autonomy; it works well and it is 
theoretically sound. Giveh this coijj/pilnnent, it. may 
.seem superfluous to reaffirm support for the 
principle at this poipt in time. But even sonnething 
this widely accepted'can be eroded and tj^e threat 
is all the more real today, wben there is a tendency 
on' the part of some to urge greater central control 
to resolve many of society's problems-, including 
'those of edijcation. Thus, it makes sense to 
re^mphasize insfitutional Stitonomy as a basic, 
unchanging policy of>hight>r education in Ohio. 
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The- advantages of thjs policy are reflected in the 
vigor and diversity which characterize Ohio's 
higher education system. Guided by individual 
boards of trustees, who are close to their individual 
>><Ltitutions, our public colleges and universities are 
better able to respond to the needs of their 
respective student bodies, service regions, and 
communities! Thcv can develop' personnel policies 
that best meet their individual responsibilities to 
enslire quality in both scholarship and teaching. 
And each'institution, being free toft^anage its own 
resources, can effectively supervise their^allocatlon 
both in areas of proven strength and^areas of . 
emerging importance. , * ' 

Perhaps most significant, institutional autonomy 
is. a powerful guardian of academic .freedom, 
assuring faculty members - who are the ultimate 
strength of an institution • an unrestricted right, to 
free inquiry and open discussion. By serving *s a ' 
. buffer against outside pressures • political, societal, 
economic - individual. boards of trustees play a • 
major role rn protecting the integrity of their 
faculties arid, through them, the entire educational 
process. It is this combination of ^litonomy and 
responsible academic freedom that helds ensure 
the quality of Ohio's system of higher^ducation. 

Special emphasis must.be placed o^i the 
relationship bc^tween institutional autonomy and 
academic freedom as the issue of faculty collective 
bargaining beconles more pressing. 16 a bargaining 
approach is adopted, it is imperative that 
negotiations be parried out by the individual 
institutions and not at the state level. Statewide 
bargaining would b.ypass the boards of trustees ^} 
and, in the process, weaken their ability, ta protctt 
faculty members from outside intrusion. To avoid 
possible infringement on academic freedom, 
collective bargaining if initiated, must be firmly 
established as an institutional responsibility. 

Institutional, autonomy has prevailed even as the 
growing complexity of the higher education system 
has led Ohio $ colleges and'universities to develop 
patterns of increased coordination, ^ginning with 
informal programs and the formal, but voluntary 
efforts of the Inter-University Council^ this trend 
Eliminated in legislation which created the Ohio 
Board of Regents in 1963. Establishment of the 
Board grew out of the recognition that a central 
agency, ppferating within clearly defined limits, can 
be both appr6priate and useful. It can assist in 
defining statewide gocils, Coordinate approaches to 
the legislature, establish needed uniformity in . 
essential reporting, and foster increased statewide 

i 



cooperation among alf colleges^and universities';^ - 
Equall\^ important, the agency can also serve as ' 
'^nothter line o^ .defense against unreas'onable 
political intrusion on academjic ifieedom.) 

The Ohfo Board of Regents exercises these 
functions as an integral part of our systerrTof 
higher education. But it now operat€»s, and will 
continue to operate, with strict adherence to th\^ 
principle of institutional autonomy, recognizing the . 
Primary role played by individual boards of trustees 
in the governance of our colleges-.and universities. 
The independency of these trustees remains of 
prinje importance as Interdependence, in the form 
of greater cooperalipn and coordination, increcises 
in the -years ahead 

The Campuses: Our Resources 

The public colleges and universities strategically 
located acrQSS Ohio are resources not only for the 
thousands of students they serve, buWor all of our 
citizens Through this system of higher education, 
Ohio provides a full range of services, with' 
educational opportunities at the associate apd 
baccalaureate degree ky^l^ and in almost all 
graduate fields. ' , * 

The twelve universities offer unique blends of 
programming ^t the baccalaureate and graduate 
levels, function as important research-centers, and 
m^ke major public service contributions to their 
communities, regions, and the entire state. ^Mfb.uU' 
two of these universities are diso involved in 
^as^ociate degree programs on their own campdses 
or at a 'branch operation. 

There are colleges of medicine or osteopathic 
medicine at four state assisted universities (jhio 
State University, Wright State Lfeiiversity, the 
University of Cinoinriati and Ohio University, plus 
the Northeastern Ohio Universities College of 
Medicine and the Medical College of Ohio at 
Toledo. In additiop, state assistance is provided for 
the medical and dentafct^Jleges at an independent 
university, Case Western Reserve. There is also a 
stat^ass/sted dental college and colleges of 
optometry and veterinary medicine. Another 
professional area, Law, is served by five colleges of 
law within the state university system. 

Ohio's state universities fall into two b^sic 
categories urban and residential. These categories 
shiire many common characteristics, but each also 
has its distinctive features 



Urban ^ 
Campuses 

Jhere are five urban universities in Ohio.. They 
include th^i/niversity of Akron; Cleveland St Stl! ^ 
University, the University of Toledo, Wright State 
Uniyersity,^ and Youngstov^n State University. 

In common witf( all state universities, these 
urban campuses serV/e students from throughout 
Ohio and the nation, but they are distinguished bjr 
t^^e large numbers of comniuter students that; they 
. ^it-tracl^from their immediate conpmunities and 
regions. Many of "these students are ojfier and'' 
enrolled orwa part time basis. To meet their needs, 
^he urban universities off^r highly developed ^ 
^programs of continuing education ^nd rriany ^ 
schedule courses during evening houjs^ In addition 
to graduate and baccalaureate pf^rhmnhing, three 
of the universities have speciaj^mmunity and 
technical cerfter's located on or near their 
i^ampuses. 

. The urban universities have strong ties with their 
commujiities. At the graduate level,^their programs 

");tend to be more practice oriented and are often 
directly relented to community needs. This is also 
true of many of their research activities, which*^ 
often address Specific local or regional concerns. 

. An example of the latter is Jhe University of 
Akron's polymer science program. developed in 

. conjunction with the Akron rubber industry. 

While several of these universities -are among the 
older institutions in the Ohio system, their 
development as state, campuses is one of the newer 

. features of higher education and reflects a state 
response to' the specialized ne^ds of our urbanized 
society. 

Residential \ 

Campii^ses " : 

io'^five residential campuses include Bowlfng 
( Green State Univ^srsity, Central State University, 
Kent State University, |^iami University, arid Ohio 
University. , v . ■ . 

The residential institutions serv6 'students who 
are mostly of traditional college age and enrolled 
full-time. Large numbers of these students live on- 
campus and are drawn for the most part from 
across the state and. nation rather than from the 
local community or region. Four of the five 
residential un^versities are located in smallt^r 
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communitit's cuid.'thus, h(we only a limited number 
of commuter students. Kent State University is the 
exception to this, onc^nally a regional residential 
campus. It now plays a dual role, serving both 
residential studentsi from all over the state and 
nation and m<^nv commuter students from the 
northeast Ohio area 

Programming dt the residential universities is 
largely a daytime operation, which results from the. 
full time status of nnost of their students. Grti^uate 
programs tend to be more research tljan practice 

.oriented and are quite well developed, with.^ 
research activity directed more to academic 
interests thap to specific community issues. 

All of the residential universities except Central 

^tate have systems of bram^-h campuses which 
enable them to extend servic^fs throughout their 
respective regions. 

• . *. . >, 

Ohio's Newest 
State University 

ftrior to becoming a state institutiorl on July 1, 
1977, the University of Cincinnati was the second. 
oldesf and the sc^cc^rld largest municipal university 
in the Unrted Sfatf^s. Located on five campuses, its 
18 colleges and divisions offer a compfehensive 
rtjnge of underc}j'^\duate, graduate, and pmfessionaf ' 
programs to 38,000 students 

The univemiy is ( omVnitted equally to 
metropolitan (jfffiirs. research, and s(^holarsliip. h 



was a founder, fn 1914, of the Association of Urban 
Universities and, in 1975, of the^ Committee for 
Urban Public Universities. The latter emphasizes a 
strong blend of research and academic program 
' developnient, coupled with a commitment to public 
-service. Cincinnati created the first cooperative 
educational program in 1906 (now serving over 700 
firms with 1000 students in the metropolitan area 
'alone), and Joday offers lifelong learning, 
community programs, and training in community 
services. > 

The distinguished research contributions of the 
, University 6f Cincinnati faculty in ireas .a^iirverse 
as classics and medicine are exemplified by-^he' 
ranking of the university as 59th of the top lOO for 
federally sponsored' research^ ^ * .f " 

Ohio State 
niversity 

{ ■ 

Ohio State University is our ^rtejor research 
university in terfns of program and rViission, ranking 
' 21st nationally in the are^^ of federally-sj^onsored 
researcFi On the Columbus campus, 'it serves the 
largest si'hglc-campus student body in the United 

'Statey^ an^ it also provides education services for 
thousands|^of other students through a. system of 
five branch'campuses. Ohio State is Ohio^s land- 
grant institution and the stat^-assisted university 
fnolding membership in the Americ.an Association of 

^Universities. Because of thesQ factors, plus its 
national reputation for research, public service, and 
the;9generation oi knowledge, Ohio State is an 
imptSrtant resource for the entire nation *as well as 
the state. / • ^ ^ ' 

The university has broad complement of both 
graduate and undergra^uatexprograms in traditional 
*• and innovative fields, serving students who come 
from all over the state and the world to attend. In 

'addition to a full range of regular professional 

^colleges<^t5hio State has the only college of 
agriculture and associated agricultural experiment 
station in the state, as well as the only colleges of 
optometry and veterinary medicine, 

Located in the middle of a major metropolitan 
area, Ohio State University is also involved in a 
large number of community service activities 
including programs in the arts and others , 

.responding to the growing need for lifelong, 
learning. ■ ' ' ' ' 
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: ^ The Two-Year System 

■ ? ' . 

The groy}th of Ol^ii's two year campus system 
has been one of the 'most spect acular 
developments in higher education ir\the state. 
Ov^er fifty of these institutions now contribute to 
the strength and diversity of our educational 



structure, offering baccalauferat? oriented 
programs, tec hriicafd^ree programs, technical 
occupational ceftifiqate programs, apd non credit 
continifing education. Along with the univej^ies 
they also engage in research and public service^ 
activity. 
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y Agricultural Technical Insntutt? 
Ohio State Universjfy 

Ashtabula Branch, Kent State Unn^ersit'v 

Bcl^nont Branch, Ohio UniOersitv 

Belmont Technical College v . A 

Central Ohi^ Technical Collie , 

Chillicothe Branch'. Ohio University 

Cincinnati Technfcal College 

Clark Techoic^ College - 

Clermont Branchy Umversity *of Cincinnati 

Columbus Technical Institute 

Community and Technu al Colleg< 
Univpfsity of Akron 

Community and Technical College 
Univer'sity of T(jledo 

Cuyahoga Community College 
Mefropolitan Campus 

Cuyaho^ Cfjmmunity Collt>ge 
Eastern Campus 

Cuyahf)ga Cr)mmunify .C(jHt>gf ^ 

Western Campus 

East bverp<.)(j| Branch, 
Kent Statv University 

Edison State General and Technicdl College 
Firelands Branch. Bowling Gfeen S^e University^ 
Geauga Br t-^m h. Kent State, JnivGrrfily 
HamiltDrJjBrant-h. Miami L/niOersity 
Hocking Te( hniral College 
Jefferson- Cownty Technical Institute 
Lakeland Community C(jllege 
Lancaster Branch. Ohio University 
.fjma Br a rich, Ohio State University 



Close relationships are maintained between the 
two year colleges and their focal communities. 
Laws relating to community and technical colleges 
require that they be established through local 
initiative ar\d link these institutions tcrofficial ' 
districts from which all trustees must come. Local* 
adyisory cpmmittees iffe.4;;equjred for the 
dev/€jlopm|fnt and continboDiif) of technical-degree 
and ,qther"occupatidnal programs. University 
branch campuses have also appointed local 
advisory committees to assist with community- 
campus interaction. 

State coordination of the two-year system is 
exercised through the. Board of Regents, which 
must approve the establishment of. two-year " ^ 
colleges and which also hi\s authority over the 
development of degree progrorns and the 
establishment of fe(^ dnd tuition schedules. All of 



26. Lima Technical College . 

27. Lorain County Community College ^ 
28 MansfielcOBranch, Ohio State University 

• 29 Marion Branch, Ohio-Stat^ University? 

\30. Marion Technicajji^ollege 

^L MiddletoWh' Branch, Miarrii University ^ 

.32 Muskingum Area Technical College 

' 33- Newark, Branch, 6hio State 'University 

34. NSi-th Cerltral Technical College 

V 35. Northwest Technical College 

36. Ohio College of Applied Science of 
the University of Cincinnati 

37 The Michael J. Owens Technical College 

38. Rio Grande, Community Cpllege 

39. Salem Branch, Kent State University * 
40 Shawnee^Jpte General and Technical College 

41. Sinclair Community College 

42. Southerfi State General and 
Technical Cojfege, South Campus 

43. Southern fetate General and 
Technical College, North Campus 

^ ^ 44 Stark Branch, Kent State University 

45. Stark Technical College 

46 College of Applied* Science and 

Technology; Youngstown State University * 

, 47 Terra Technical College . 

"48 Trumbull Branch, Kent Stale University 

Jusc^ralvas Branch, Kent Stat^ University 

50. 0?i]Versity College, University/ of Cincinnati 

51 Raymond Walters Branch, University of Cincinnati 

52. Washington Technical Cqllege 

53. Wayne Branch, University of Akron 

•54. Western Ohio Branch, Wriflht Stale University 
55. Zanesvtlle. Branch, Ohio University 



the two y6ar institutions except the university 
, branches are governed by boards of trustees, with 
, some or all of the trustees appointed by the 

'Governor. 

Ohio. has five types of two-year campuses. They 
include the following: 

CotTimuhity 
Colleges , ^ 

Community colleges provide a wide range of 
services, including baccalaureate-oriented general- 
studies programs, technical-education programs ' 
and special adult continuing-education courses. • . 
There are five community colleges in Ohio, fgur of 
' them located in major metropolitan areas. 
Cuyahoga Community College, which serves the 
Cleveland area, is the third largest collegiate / . 
institutfon in the state. 

2i) ^ 



These two-year colleges have d special 
relationship with their communities, each being 
fundefl in part .by. a local tax Tevy. This levy> support 
helps, the colleges keep their fees low h'nd also 
provides. money f^r capital construction. Generally, 
because of their low fees and locations, community 
colleges'have experience rapi^ enrollment growth 
and this growth is expected id continue in the 
future; 

University 
:6ranclvKS 

A tiniversity branch consists of a perrnanent 
facility established and governed by the university 
board of trustees, with assistance from a local 
advisory committee. It offers two-year programs in 
general studies (including aTI courses offered to serve 
lower-divisjon students), and adult or continuing 
education, plus in some instances technical 
education through the'asSoCiate degree level In 
addition, branch campuses often serve as the . , 
location for off-campus upper-divis'ion and ^graduate 
programming offered by the universities. 

Twenty-three university branches are now in 
operation throughout Ohio, seven sharing 
campuses with public technical colleges'. Locations - 
include metropolitan areas and many smaller rural 
communities. Over the past several years, the 
growth of the university branches has Been 
sporadic 

Technical Colleges 
(Institutes) 

The technical colleges in Ohio serve '.their 
communities with two yeai* technical degree 
programs ahd, fn many cases, shorter occupational - 
programs for Jidults Because of the rapidly ^ • 
escalating interest in technical, education, the 
technical colleges Kav/e had 'the fastest growing 
enrollments in the state over the past ^u^p yeaVs. 

There are pixteen technical* colJGge^,' 0lus the 
'Agricultural Technical Irr^titute at Wooster, which 
is a . branch cjampps of Qhio State University. As 
such, the agri^.ultural institiyte is not organized 
under the law relating to technical colleges 
although it is primarily a technical* education ' 
institution. ' ' * * 

State General and . ^ / . 
^Technical Colleges .. " ^J . ' ^ 

♦ . .. "^i-:^ ' r» ' '> •• ■ 

State general and t^tH'nical colleges' ar^ 4he 
newest forrn of institution in the two year system 



There are three such'^campuses and their 
programming is similar to that of the community 
colleges. The general arid technical institutions 
offer genoraf studies, including baccalaureate- 
oriented programs, technical-education programs, 
and adult or continuing education. If, in the future, 
branch campuses and/or technical colleges seek to 
reorganise their structure, they are most likely to 
adopt the organizational form of the state general 
an5 technical colleges. 

IJrban University Community 
and Technical Colleges 

An urban university community and technical 
college is a twO-year.instjtution set up as an 
integral part, of an urban unive/^ity to serve a v 
primary mission in the area oTtechnical education. 
There'are four of these colleges in Ohio, three of 
them located on the main campuses of their parent 
universities. All are governed directly by the 
universities that developed them. 

These community and technical colleges are . 
major two-year educational resources for their 
communities, offerir^tvell developed and diverse" 
programming for students. 

Technical ' 
Education 

As the above descriptions indicate, technical 
education is a major element in Ohio's two-year 
campus system. The rapid development of the 
system has been strongly stimulated by the ' 
" growing demand for this type of education, which 
has paralleled the expansion of opportunities for 
workers trained for semiprofessional jobs. 

This demand is reflected in steadily increasing 
enrollments. In the 1967-68 academic year, there 
were about 14,000 students enrolled in technical- 
education programs. Today, there are rpore than 
66,000 persons enrolled in technical programs, with 
' the 1975-76 academic year marked by a 28 percent 
increase in the enrollment of technical "education 
students. A major attraction for these students has 
been the growing number of opportunities in 
technical education; Ohio's two-^ear campuses 
now offer over 100 progranjs leading to the 
associate degree.. 

This growth has been accompanied by a rising • 
'-f i* ' level of state support, another indication of the 

importance assigned to technical education. In the^ 
1967 69 period, the state subsidy for technical 
education was $350 per full-time equivaleni student. 



By 1973-75, the subsidy was up to $1,134 and, 
during the 1975-7J period, it wilKaverag^ $1,467. . 

♦Vt/ide vaYicty char^icterizes the thousands of • . 
students being served by Ohio's technical 
education facilities. Many are students who have ^ 
enrolled^irectly from high school and, indeed, the 
system was originally designed for this category. 
But, in technical education as elsewhere, 
enrollment patterns are changing. Today, there are 
large nurnbers of part tirne students,, including 
adults, who are seeking skills to upgrade 
themselves or prepare for new careers. Overall, 
technical education draws from very diverse groups 
of people, attracting many students who may not 
have previously considered enrollment in college. 
' The main thrust of technical education programs 
is to| train people for specific semipVofessional jobs. 
.But itrong enrnrhasis is also placed on general 
education to assure that students gain a broad f 
educational base. General education courses make 
up approximately 50 percent of the curriculunh in 
two-year dissociate clegree technical programs. 

Independent Higher Education 

Independent colleges and universities are also an 
important part of Ohio's system of higher 
education. For over^l50 years, our independent 
institution^ have been a primary source of higher 
education for Ohioans; in fact, until 1951. most of 
the state's ccJlege and university graduates 
received their degrees irom these schools 

Today, the 61 colleges and universities in the 
independent, non-profit sector enroll some 95.000 
students. Over 16.000 people are employed by the- 
36 member schools of the Association of 
Independent Colleges and Universities of Ohio and 
these institutions have operatir^^ budgets totalling 
more than $300 million. ^They also generate another 
$20 million in gift mon^y which is part of Ohio's 
higher education resources. • , ^ 

Recognizing the value of this system, the state 
works closely with independent colleges and 
universities, providing certain* forrtis of aid and 
seeking to develop programs, of cooperation 
between the state-assisted and independent 
sectors. A fuller discussion of these activities will " 
be foynd m the separate chapter on Independent 
Higher Education. 

Proprietary Education 

Proprietary eduLjtion refers to. the (oj^ profit ■ - 
schools, including correspondence schools, which - 
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offer courses of study ranging from two-week skills 
programs to work at the associate-degree level and 
beyond. It is estimated there are over. 8,000 
proprietary schools in the United States, today, 
enrolling some 3,000,000 students in courses which 
include such occupational categories as truck 
driver, beautician, secretary; radio-television 
repairman, computer programmer and engineering 
technician. 

Ohio has 208 such schools registered with the 
State Board of School and College Registration, 
the agency which licenses proprietary/ institutions 
offering business, hom6 study and t^ade courses. 
According to the Registration Board's 1975 annual 
report, there were over 38,000 Ohio students 
enrolled in the 159 Ohio proprietary schools which 
furnished the Board -with statistics. I^roprietary 
schools in the state range in size from small 
- operations of ten students to institutions of 2,700 
students. Twenty-five of these institutions offer 
assbciate degree programs wfiich are approved by 
the Board of Schobl and College Registration^ 
McHiy of the proprietary schools are accredited by 
peer review through their own accrediting 
organizations and often their students can qualify 
for certain federal student-assistance programs. 

Occupational Education 

Many institutions in Ohio offer programs of adult 
occupational education, including state and 
independent colleges and universities, proprietary 
schools, and public vocational schools administered 
by, the state Division of Vocational Education, In 
the latter S<^hools,, most students are high school 
youth enrolled full-time in vocational secondary 
education, but last year there were also more than 
230,000 class enrollments in adult -occupational- 
^duc^tion courses. A majority of these were in 
short-term courses sponsored by the Division of 
Vocational Education and usually offer^ at night in 
high schools. The Division ^Iso sponsors a few 
programs which adults can attend during daytime 
hours as full-time studcrts. 

Some 12,000 adult students are also enrolled in 
associate degree programs bn Ohio's state two; 
yQ^lr campuSes, with funding jointly by the 
Vocational Education Division and the Board of 
Regents. Overall, the financing of^adult 
occupational programs is provided mostly by 
federal funds and student fees, with the federal 
money administered by the DivisioQ^of Vocational 
Ecfucation. In addlt^on, the division also receives 
9onrie stat^ money for its occupational education 
prdg'rams. 
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Independent Non-^bfit . 
Colleses and> Universitres 

I ^'f^rcu lnS!h!ury(V)hJ*L\ hnlo9v J 
2. Aniioch College' ■ ^ 
si Art Acadfemy o'i'^hcinn^A 

5 The Alhen^eurTt»'d?A6lW ^ 
6. Baldwin Wallac;e^w^lilgfe 
. 7. Bluffton Colleg^-;*^ 
■ 8 Borromeo Seminr^ry of Ohio 
9. Capital Uruversily 
IQ. Case Western Re'iiejve University 
ll.'Cedarville College ' ■ ^ 

12 Ch^tfield College 

13 Cincinnati Bible Seminary * ^ 
14. Cleveland Institute of. Art ' 

15 Cleveland Institute* of ^usic ^ 

.16 College of Mt. St. Jbseph ' 

17 ■ College of , St^ubenville > 
18. College of Wposter ' ' 

19 Colunnbus College of Art and Design 

20 Defiance ^College 

21 Denison University ' 

22 Dyke College 

23 Edgechff College 

24 Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary 

25 Findlay College 

26 Franklin University 

27 Hebrevy Union ■Ct)ileqi' 

28 Heidt»lberg CoKege 

29 Hiiatn College 



OcciSl^ational education is also provided tlirough 
the federal Comprehensive Employment Training ^ 
Act CCETA) which sets up pr^a^^rams designed to 
train or retrain unemployed workers for new * 
positions.. Under the Act. revenue-sharing money is 
ehanpeted tjii^ough the state, cour^ties and cities, . 
•wiih much bf, the training being conducted by other 
.agencieSvQn ^ contractual basis. The'CETA ' * 
i:)rogralns are initiated and controlled by local^ 
officiafs and are independent of other adult 
occupational education activities. 

Cooperation 

.fl ' . • 

With a System of higher education as drverfee an'd 
complex as Ohio's, cooperative planning is ^ ; j 
extremely important and promises substarttial . 
benefi-ts in' terms of both improved services and the 
more efficient delivery of those services. ' 



■ 30. Johi) Carroll University . 

3^ Ke^iyon Collegp.- 

32, Kettering College of Medic£3 Arts 
^ 33. Lake Ejue College 
/ S4, Lourdes Junior College /jf*" 

35. ^alone College ! , 

36. Marietta College ' ' , ; 

37. Methoyjst Theological SchooJ. of Ohio 

38. Mount Union College 

39., Mount Vernon Nazarene Sollege 

40, Muskingum College ' 

41. Notre Dame' College 
42 Oberlin Cdllege 

43. Ohio ^^ibllege.of'Prfa iatry 

44. Ofilo Dominican^^pollege 
^ 45, Ohio Northern University • 

'46. Ohio Wesley^n University 

47, Otterbein College 

48. Pontifical College Josephinum 
! *49. Rabbinical College of Telsche 

50. Rio Grande College ^ ■ 

51. St. Mary Seminary , 

52. Tiffin University* 

53. United Theological Seminary 

54. University of Dayton 

55. Urbana College^ 
^ 56 Ursuline College \ 

57 Walsh College 
.58. Wilberforce Unrversity 

59 Wilmington College 

60 Wittenberg University 
Xavier University 



Cooperation is already under way in many^areas. 
On the state level, there is significant activity which 
involves cooperation between the Bbard of Regents 
and stated-assisted colleges and universities in the 
area pf*energy research, a project designedio, 
^^XM'^^^ forefront ir^lhis vital r 

contemporary field. Other cooperative proiecfs, " 
statewide in nature, include work in the areas O^f 
off -campus jDlans*'and prbgrarhs and th*e ' . - 
impfovernent of teaching. 
* ' -In addition, there 'are many Q)<amples of specific 

^ inter-fnstitutional cooperation involving both the 
"state and independent sectors. At present, seven 

: Hiniv^rrsiti^^ and technical cblleges sl^are locations, 

^ cooperative arrangements which contribute to 
• -.Ttiore Efficient operation an5 broader educational 

.• Qpj;k)rtunities for* their student^ Two of the state's 
two'y^ar institutions have also established unique 
contracts with two independent colleges.. 



Rio Grande and Wilmington, under. which the latter 
schools provide instructional services for the state* 
college students. 

These cooperative ventures, many the outgrowth 
pf institutional initiative, point up the varied forms 
cooperation can take and also the future potential 
of this type of activity. They^also point up the need 
for continued stimulation of cooperative efforts and 
the necessity of continued state financial assistance 
for them. As discussed in the chapter on quality, 
the Board of Regents will seek a line item 
appropriation for innovation and system * 
improvement in p^rt to stimulate cooperation ^ 
among the colleges and universities. 

■* -•■ -a 

Regional 

Consortia ^ 

\ Regional consortia can represent an important 
form of cooperation among institutions oif higher 
educatioh. Both general-purpose and specialized 
.consortia have been formed for various purposes 
tKroughout th6 state. 

^Consortia! arrangements can cover a vA)ide range 
of higher education activities, including joint' 
programming, faculty exchanges/joint purchasing 
^rangements, cross-registration of students? and 
• joint efforts to secure outside funding for projects 
and programs. Operating effectively, consortia are 
one mechanism for achieving financial savings for 
member institutions a^d for fostering broad based 
cooperation whirh can lead to improved 
educational services a-ithin the area involved. 
' Ohios consortia! groups have achieved > 
measurable results and hold promise for the future 
' But it is important to v;ew them realistically. 
, recognizing that if they are to operate effectively, 
certain attitudes and conditions must prevail. , 
''These include strong,'-continuing leadershiji by 
college tru^ees, faculty and administrarors, state 
involvement and possibly some, external funding* . 
agreement among the participants that the 
arrangement is bej^eficial, and a (villingness tt) 
accept the fact that some con^ortiail benefits will be 
'intangible and not reflec.ted in botfom-line figures, 
WitFiout these attitudes and conditions, c6nsortial 
arrangements will be difficult to establish or 
sustain. 



CHAPTfipiy . 
: Inc^epcndent Non-Profit 
Higher Educatibn 



Summary 
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Ohio's independent, nori-ppofit colleges anU 
universities make important coittributions tb 
higher education. Largely support^f) by 
student tuition and private fun||n9; they also 
receive some public flnanctal aP»istance, 
including tax exemptions, student aid in the 
foKm of Ohio Instructional Grants and student 
loans, and selected contracts ibr services. 

Despite these resources, the independent 
campuses face a troublied future, in large part 
because state institutions can offer quality 
higher education at far less cost ta the 
student. Recognizing the seriousness of this 
competitive challenge, the Board of Regents in 
1975 issued a statement on Public Policy 
Toward Independent Colleges in Ohio. In its 
statement, the Board expressed the strong, 
conviction that "state ^nd independent 
education must be considered as a collective 
resource" and developed some broad policy 
guidelines to help assure the viability of the 
independent campuses. These guidelines 
stress access and choice as major elements of 
education policy and emphasize the need for^ 
close Cooperation between the state and 
independent sectors to assure a broad range 
of highef education opportunities. For its part, 
the Board pledged a strong cffor^ to inake 
independent and state institutions full 
partner? in the planning process, noting also 
that only honest, two-way communicz^iort will 
promote confidence and cooperation. 

The Board's guidelfnes do not answer all of 
the questions concerning independent higher 
education and its relation to the state sector. 
^ But thev do provide a framework for the 
com.preherr^ive planning which is needed to' 
resolve. many of th^roblemis and concerns 
that now trouble otF independent colleges and 



universities. 
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. Chapter IV 

Ohio s 61 independent, non profit Golleges and 
universities are an 'integral part of thef state s 
.system of higher education. Though largely ' 
^supported by student tuition and private funding, 
they also receive some public financial igissistaVice, 
which is provided to assure the continued viability • 
of the independent campuses. 

This aid includes'tax exemptions, student aid in 
the form of Ohio Instructional Grants arid student 
loans, and selected contracts for services. There 
are special contractual arrangements with Case 
Western Reserve University in the health fields, 
and special contracts ^with two independent 
colleges, Rio Grande ar^d Wilmington, to provide 
instructional services for students ih state' two-year 
colleges. . ^ * 

State aid is also provided through the' Ohio 
Higher Education Facilities Commission, which : 
issues revenue bonds tp cofistruct facilities on • 
independent campuses and. then leases the facilities 
to the independent institutions, with the rent being 
used ko retire the bonds. 

The Board of Regents is well ^ware of the 
importance of Ohio's independent tampuses and in 
1975 issued a statement on Public Policy Toward 
Independent Colleges in Ohio, which took a % 
searching look. at the system. The policy statement 
noted that despite the pnvate and public support 
available to them; the independent carnpuses face 
an incr^easingly troubled future. Today, the state 
assisted institutions offer a competent, well- 
accepted, widely available alternate, providing • 
quality highfer education at far less cost to the 
student. Faced with this competition, many 
independent colleges and universities will be hard 
pressed to maintain themselves in the years ahead. 

The Board studied this problem in depth, 
recognizing that there is no easy solution. But in its 
policy statement fhe Board expressed the strong 
conviction that "State and Independent education 
must be considered as a collective resource, both 
compcJtients of which are necessary -to provide 
higher education services to the citizen^ of Ohio." 
And the Board added: "It musfalso be recognized 
that the process of developing the alliance of state 
and Independent higher educ^tior) will take • 
continuing effort, ^and't^^hat jt must be a cooperative 
effort, not a confrontation.'' - 

The Board also developed sbme broad policy 
guidelines. Some of these, such as the ones 
involving the Ohio Instructional Grants prograrp, 
^ndjOraduat^educafion, are found in other 
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sections of' this Master Plan. Others which are of 
considerable importance to tlie planning process 
are repeated as recomnrfendations here. , 

L Service to Ohioans will be thfe first 
consideration with a recognition that access to a 
broad range of quality programs at a reasonable 
cost is the goal. 

2. The impact on independent higher educa- 
tion of all public programs at all leVels will be 
considered before programs are established. 
This does not imply, however, that an 
independent institution will be prdtected simply 
biecaUse it is there. Independent cmd^tate 
institutions will be Involved in all local planning 
and as a^natter of good faith "fhe Board of 
Regents strongly urges independent institutions 
t6 cogi|pr with state institutions before initiating 
new ^ograms in competition with established 
programs. Only honest two-tvay communi- 
cations will promote confidence and 
cooperation. 

3. Jhe Board of^Regents will work to make 
independent and state colleges full partners in 
planning. To do this will require participrating 

^ institutions to make information about their 
operations available generally. The Chancellor 
is directed to pursue as rapidly as feasible the 
beginnings of data exchange to which, 
independent colleges have already given , 
support. \ 

4. The Board of Regents calls upon the 
administrations and trustees of state-assisted 

„ institutions, when a new service area seems 
warranted, to consider the possibility of adding 
to their resources by contracting with nearby 
independent institutions for facilities, programs, 
or cours*es, rather than by expanding their own 
plant or faculty and staff. Each inde'pendent 
school mu^t decAd^ for itself the degree to which 
it can pffer::^seA/ices to state colleges without 
undier(nining^5 ov(n cl^ntele. 
5 TheJBoafa of J^egentf'believes thdt secopd " 

• only to access to quality services is thetss^e of * 
freedom for the student to choose among 
programs. The Regents will continue to consider 
carefully programs which increase the choice of 
a. student among types of institutions, size t>f 
institutions, and programs. " 
6. The Board of Regents does;^not believe that 
generalized grants should be available to 
independent colleges. Problems of accounta* 
bility for public funds and constitutional 
prohibitions against assistance for purposes 
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related to religion give such proposals dubious 
value. In some-highlv restricted areas where 
public facilities cannot provicte services and 
where local stiidy groups so recommend, there 
may be speciaij exceptions made by contract. 

These guidelines do not' answer all of the 
questions conceftiing independent higher educatioQ 
and its relation to the state sector. But they do 
provide a framework for the ongoing ^ 
comprehensive planning which is needed to help 
resolve many of the problems -and concerns which 
now trouble our independent colleges and 
universities. Through' this planning, the state and ^ 
-independent sectors - working together - must 
develop a response to the present sit\iation that 
will preserve what ^is best in QjHio '^^independent 
system, thus assuring continuation of its unique ^ 
and valuable services to the state. 

CHAPTER V 
Eliminating Barriers 
to Access 

SMmmary 

Access to our colleges and universities must 
be assured fbr every person who wants and 
can benefit from higHer education. But at 
present there are problems of access which 
limit opportunities (or some grou^^s and 
individuals. These problem* can be resolved 
only if there is a continuiAg effort to strike 
down barriers which stand between our 
campuses and potential students. 

One major barrier is cost. Ohio is a high 
tuition and fee state, with students paying 
approximately 35 percent of the cost of 
instruction, cdmpaired with a national average 
' of 25 percent. The percental^e paid by Ohio 
students has declined ovpr the past three 
biennia, but there is a clear need for even 
further reductions. The Board of Regents 
recommends that the student share of the 
cost of instruction continue to decline until it 
approximates the national average. > 

Lower student fee charges promote access 
and so does student financial aid/ The Ohio 
Instructional Grants Program (GIG) is the 
state's most significant aid program. Its basic 
form, with aid limited to- instructional and 
related fee payments, shoiiJd'fcfce conjinued. 



and full funding provided f of those students 
eligible under current requirements before any 
changes are made. The Board of Regents is 
committed to seeking an increase in the level* 
of QIG grants and will seek OIG assistance 
for ccrtain'students not now eligible for the 
program. In the next biennium, the Board will 
also empanel a snrecial committee on access to 
review the various approaches which can be 
qsed to remove financial barriers to higher 
education. 

Lack of information about higher education 
and .complex admissions procedures can also 
be barriers to our campuses. To as^sure that 
potential students have access to necessary 
^ information about higher education services^ 
the Board of gpgents favors a statewide 
system of information and referral centers and 
wilLseek an appropriation for these centers. 
To eliminate admissions barriers„the Board 
recommends that all institutionis carefully 
examine their procedures to ensure that ho 
unnecessary procedure or lengthy time period 
is involved in admissions procesising. The 
- Board plans to convene a special ad hoc 
committee in the next biennium to study the 
whole question of admissions policy. 

Another set of barriers confronts physically , 
handicapped students. These include physical 
obstacles - narrow, doorways, steps, buildings 
without elevators - and attitudinal harriers, 
among them misconceptions about the 
capabilities of handicapped students. Some, 
progress is b6ing made in eliminating these 
barriers ^nd there wUI be more in the future 
as a result of recommendations mad&by the 
Regent's Advisory Committee on Service to 
Physically Handicapped Students. 

Barriers to higher education are also 
<<treated by the social experiences and 
' educational backjground of many students. 
, Some'' who come from disadvantaged 
' environments or have different culturaK. 
backgrounds heed developmental education, 
including counseling Snd special tutoring, to 
assume success at the college leyel. Other 
students need remedial education to 
overcbme deficiences in math and/or English 
skills. The Board W Regents favors increasing 
the current state commitment to 
developmental education where the need for 
new types of services can be documented and 
will work to see tWt the current Iin6 item 
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appropriation remains at a level which at least 
t\^lps colleges and universities deal with the 
twin issues of inflation and increased 
enrollment. The Board will also ask the special 
ad hoc committee op admissions to explore 
the question of the state's role in helping 
campuses finance remedial education. « \^ 

Similar probtems also 6xist on independ€ ^^ |^ 
college campuses. Therefore, the Board ' 
recomrqends that for the purposes of 
developmental education, grants be paid to 
independent institutions for OIG students who 
come from families with less than $10,000 
gross mcome. 

In addition to striking dowfi barriers, o^ur 
colleges and universities must continue and 
increase their efforts to recruit minority ^roup 
members and women as students. They must 
also strengthen present efforts to provide 
equal employment opportunities through 
affirmative action hiring. To achieve these 
objectives* the Board of Regents cecommends 
that all institutions review the programs and ' 
policies which relate to affirmative action 
recruitment and hiring to assure their 
effectiveness. ' 

Chapter V 

Who should gQ to ( ollege'r^ 

The answer \n thaT depenc^s fin a number of 
things: the persona! characteristics and interests of 
individuals, their c<ireer aspirations, t^nd the "type (^i 
edu<^<l\\(m thev require to realize those aspirations 
Not evGBryfme needs or desires a college education, 
and there are opportunities m our so(^iety for manv 
people whoVio not qo on to rujr collpqes and 
universities 

But there are many others who want higher 
education* and should have it because for them it 
can be of enormous b.enefit in terms, of personal 
development, career foppcVrt unities, and their 
contributions to the society in which they five. 
These are the people who are turning* in increasing 
numbers to higher education, .seeking a variety of 
services from our colleges and universities. In the 
nnarketpjace, they are saying, clearly and decisiCely: 

^'*We want more and better education.!"' 

To satisfy this need, the nien a^d ^om^n who ; 
desire and can p^ofu f-roip' higher eclucafn:)n must 

■ h^ assured access \n p(.)^tsec ondary educational 
apport'unities Artifici*il barriers to their entrance 
must be. identified and '>tfuc. k ciowr). so thdt rior:e 
are prevented from enrolling because .of ol^stac les 



over which they have no control. 

In Its 1974 report, the Citizens' Task Force oh 
Higher Education rx)ted that Ohio's rates of 
participation in higher education relatiOe'to 
populatioo were well below the national average. At 
the time the report was issued, to reach the ' 
national average Ohio would have needefd another 
80,000 students tp its colleges and universities. This 
situation remains ttr)changed; 'the 1976 Carnegie 
Foundafion report on *'The States and Higher 
Education" also shows below average participation 
for Ohio, and this despite a record increase this- 
year in erirollment throughout the state system. 

This situation cannot be blamed exclusively on 
barriers which discourage enrpllment. There are 
other factors which probably influence college 
attendance in Ohio. First', the state's emphasis on 
durable goods manufacturing aqd'theiiigh lev^l of 
unionization among workers haVe produced large 
numbers of well-pacing jobs'which have not 
required a college education. Thii has undoubtedly 
drawn, many young people- directly into the labor 
market- Setond, Ohio has a strong, well-developed, 
vocational education program at the secondary- 
school level which fnay have diverted many 
potential higher education students away from the 
colleges and universities. Thtrd, Ohio was late in 
developing a two-year campus system, with the 
result that for many years this important option 
was not available to high-school graduates. 

Thene is no firm eviden(;e linking these factors 
with Ohio's below-average enrollment, but it seems 
li^^ely that they have contributed. At the same time, 
however, it must be recognized that the barriers to 
higher e'ducation which exist in Ohio also have a 
limiting effect on enrollments, and jt is these 
barriers which must be eliminated if the state is to 
continue to broaden opportunitijps for higher 
education and raise its participation rates to at 
least the national average. 

For most potential students, particularly 
traditional-age students, there are three major 
kinds of barriers to higher education: financial, 
ihvisible, and developmental. Each of these barriers 
is examined in the following pages, and 
recomniendations offereo^^resolve tF)e problems 
they present. ^^C^ ■ • 

■'.<■.' 

Financial Barriers 

The first barrier is cost. If a-student or his fanhily 
4acks money to pay for higher education, and has 
no w.jv ni getting it. then campus gates are 
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blocked as effectWely as if they were physically 
barricadeA Th^ National Commission on the 
Financing of Postsecondary Education has found 
cost to be one of the most important 
considerations^ particularly as it affects the 
enrollment of students from lower-income families. 
Reporting on participation rates), the Commission 
'noted that the enrollment of youths from families 
with annual incon^es above $15,000 was nearly 69 
percent nationally, compared with a less than 30 
percent enrollment of students from families » 
earning $7,500 or less annually. There are 
'obviously other factors which in part account for 
this difference; for example, studies reveal a high 
correlation between enrollment and students' high 
school backgrounds and their fathers* pccupations. 
But it is equalV clear that the cost of higher 
education is a major barrier to access, especially 
for students from lower-income families. 

Tuition , 

and Fees ^- j 

Sorne costs associated with higher education 
form barriers which are either beyond the state's 
power to remove or with which it has chosen not - 
. to beconriSe involved. These costs include the 

. irhmediate income which students forego when 
they choose college instead of a job, travel and < 
living expenses, and the cost of board and room at 
a residential universt^y. Students tmust surmount 

^ these barriers' largely through their own efforts or 
with outside assistance. 

The state does, however, play an important role 
in either raising or lowering financial barriers by the 
decisions it makes regarding tuition and fees. The 

' student and state shares of higher education costs 
are clearly se't o^ut in the formula budget models * 
used by the state, and can readily be translated 
into instructional fee charges to the student. 

Traditionally, Ohio has been a high tuition and 
fee state. The 1976 Carnegie Foundation report on 
higher education shoWs that during fhe 1973 74 
academic year, Ohio had the fourth highest public 
tuitions overall. According to other recent surveys^- 
its t\AiO-year campuses had the §eeond highest 
average- Other- Elates are riow beginning to edge 

/ toward tbe Ohio tevel because oar own 

instriicticxnal fees have been virtually frozen for 
three straight bienna, but this does not change the 
fagt that Ohio stands near the top of higher 
education's fee and tuition ladder. 

Some percentage figures help spell out Ohio's • 
position. Currently, the average student pays 



apWoximAt^ly35% of the cost of instruction, Wh 
the state picking up the otber 6i%, This average 
share varies, of course, according to the tevel and 
type of^ program in which a smident enrqlls. Ohiois 
current percentage shares^present some 
improvement over the last bjennium, when there 
was a 40/^0% split between students and the state, 
but still do not approximate the national average of 
25/75%. ^ . 

Ffom these figures it can be seen that Ohio*s 
present fee and tuition charges for higher 
education continue to constitute a serious barrier 
to access. Recognizing this, the Board of Regents 
recommends that the student share of the cost 
of instruction continue to decline, as it has for 
the p^st six years, until the student/state sliares 
approximatelihe national average, the Board is 
committed to seeing thait Ohio's .system of state- 
assisted colleges and universities is char|igterized 
by relatively low fee and tuition ratesJ^d that tH^ 
importance of this in terms of acces/is>ccognized 
as d major factor in budgetary decision making. 

The Board believes th^it the cost of tuition at 
Ohio's two-year campuses is already too high. It 
also believes a strong argument can be made that 
the state should provide a greater shai:e of lower 
division costs to help hold down the skyrocketing 
expense of higher education for beginning stud&hts 
and thus facilitate access, ^ ' / 

Student . / 

Financial Aid 

> -* 

Fee and tuition charges can never 'b^ iset low *■ 
enough to eliminate this financial barrier for every 
student. Therefore, ptber means of facilitating 
access must be pursued and one of the m|)st^ * 
important of these is student financialaid. 

In Ohio, state activityjn the student aid field 
includes the Ohio Ins'tructional Grants program 
(OIG), the Ohio War Orphans Scholarshhp 
program; and the Ohio Guaranteed Student Lodn 
program. In addition, there is the Centra] State 
University tuition waiver program, plus important 
contributions to, student ^d from the fedetj^. 
governrtient, individual institution's and private .' 
groups.' ' ' ; 

As part of its effort totielp assure barrier-free 
access to higher education, the Ohio Board of 
Regents in 1975 appointed a special ad hoc 
comnrittee to study the state's role in student aid 
and to evaluate the Ohio Instructional Grants 
program. The^committee carried out an extensive 
review between January and July- of 1975 and 
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submitted a report which forms the basis for the 
analysis and recommendations on student aid 
included in this Master Plan. 

The Ohio Instructional Grants program was 
launched in 1969 to assist students from low- " - 
income families with instruction^ and other related 
fees at both state-assisted. and independent ' 
institutions. The program has grown steadily In 
terms of the number of students receiving^gra.nts, 
and in the 1975-76 acerdemic year provided financial 
assistance to 49,000 students. Until the 1975-77 
biennium, the program also grew substantially in ' 
terms of eligibility- and the level of grants. At its 
inception, the OIG program was available for 
students from families with adjusted effective 
incomes up to $9,999, providing maximum grants 
of, $300 for students attending state-assisted 
colleges and universities and grants up to-$900 for 
others attending independent institutions. By the 
start of the 1975-77 biennium, eligibility bad been 
moved to $14,999 adjusted effective income, with 
maximum grants of $600 and~$l,500, respectively, 
for students in state-assisted and independent 
institutions. The levels of eligibility and the grants 
have remained approximately the same for fiscal 
1976-77; adjusted effective income has been 
changed to gross income, with the maximum 
allowed moving to $16,999. 

By every standard of measurement, the OIG 
program is an important means of promoting 
access to Ohio's colleges and universities, strikjng 
as if does at the financial fee barriers which can 
loom so large for students frown lower and middle 
^income families. The special Ad Hoc Committee on 
Student Aid emphasized this in its report to the 
Board and also recommended that the payments of 
Ohio Instructional Grants continue to be limited to 
instructional fees. The Board is in full agreement 
with this and continues to recognize that the 
singular role for Ohio Instructional Grants 
should be to assist with instructional and related 
f(^e payments; 

' From its jeview of the ajd hoc committee's ^ 
student -aid study, the Board of R^^epts has also 
developejd three recommendations wKi^rh should be 
assigned top priority in future handling of the OIG 
program. 

Fj^rst, it must be recognized that the prime 
objective of future OIG funding should be to assist 
fully those students who are eligible under current 
program requirements. The Boar^ ur^es the 
General Assembly'and the Governor's office to 
weigh carefully the importance of providing full 



funding for th^se^ students before'any changes 
are made in t1f^e program. This shquld include full 
funding for diplotjia nursing students, as noted in^ 
Chapter IX on HealthTersonnel Education. 

Second, the Board is committed to seeking an 
increase in the level of GIG grants for students 
attending both state-assiste'd and independent 
institutions. 

Third, to further broaden success, the Board of 
Regents will s^ek GIG assistance for students 
not now eligible for the program. Thesie include 
part-time students, Students from families with gross 
incomes over $16,999 and students attending 
schools not now eligible for participation. 

Further improvements in th^OIG program may 
be possible, but thei^ should be considered in 
relation t^fvother approaches designed to eliminate 
bar,riers ta'1jcces§7 The Ad Hoc Committee on 
Siud^JjAid noted this in its report, suggesting that' 
thfe Board of Regents consider in future 
deliberations on access thje relative merits of such 
options as increased subsidies to help maintain • 
current operatipns at state-assisted institutions, 
increased access provided through low tuition or 
larger grants, and increased choice as provided by tbp 
current OIG assistance program. 

Responding to this- suggestion, the Board pf 
Regents will in t^je next biennium impanel a 
s^^'C^ committee on access to develop a 
methdd of analyzing these budgetary options. 
Th^qommittee will also be charged with providing 
advice to the Board on the most ^ffeptive means of* 
promoting improved access. During preparation of 
the budget for the 1977-79 biennium, the Board will 
continue to consider the opportunities for 
increased acc^s which could be created by 
holding fees at the lowest possible level and by 
increased funding of the OIG program. 

The Ohio Instructional Grants program 
represents Ohio's major commitment in the field of 
student financial aid. But there is also another aid 
program which promotes access for a much 
smaller group of sti^dents. This is the War Orphans 
Scholarship program, which benefits a limited 
group of students whose parents were killed or 
disabled while in the U.S. military service during a " 
period of arm^d conflict. This program provides 
financial assistance for tuition and fees at state 
colleges and universities. To further expand the 
access provided through War Orphans Scholarship 
aid, consideration should be given in the future to 
extending this progra^m to cover students attending 
independent colleges. 
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Guaranteed 
Student Loans 

Not every student who is confronted by financial 
barriers to higher education is eligible for financial 
aid. But for those who are not, access is often 
possible if they can borrow the necessary money. 

The Ohio Student Loan Commission works to 
facilitate borrowipg by those stu(jents who n^ed 
loans to ehable them to enroll in th^ state s 
colleges and universities. The Commission is a 
state guarantee agency; as such it insures 
educational loans made by private lenders who 
voluntarily loan their own money to students for 
educatipnfal purposes. The Commissionltself does 
not lend money-, nor can jt order any private 
financial institution to provide loans for students. • - 
But, through its activities as a guarantee agency, it ' 
stimulates private loan activity^and thus makes an 
important contribution 'to improving access. During 
calendar year 1975, private lend^s approved 
20,614 loans, valued at $30,787,048. In the same 
year, the volume of loans under active guarantee 
increased from ,$13^.817)2^0 $153,386,938. 

Invisible Barriers 

The financial barriers to higher education are 
tangible and'-easy to recognize. But, for many 
people seeking higher education, there are other 
ohstack>5 which, though less apparent; can be 
equally detrimental These roadblocks are related 
to information, procedures and policy a grouping 
often referred to as the' "invisfbJe barriers.'* 

People are often blocked from the higher 
education they desire because they lack necessary 
information ^d have no idea how to go about 
acquinng it. Career counseling, choice of schools 
or programs, advice on financial assistance all of 
fhese*are complex issues and if people do not 
'know where to turn for help and information, they 
can becpme discouraged and give up their efforts 
to enroll in a. college or university. 

There is no doubt that this happens, perhaps 
more frequently, than we imagine. The information 
barrier is a serious obstacle to higher education. To 
overcome it. ther^ is a need for imaginative 
programs designed to reach those people most 
likely to be handicapped by lack of information 
about our colleges and universities and the 
opportunities they offer. 

One way to reach these people is through the 
establishment of a series ni info/mation and referral 
centers throughout the state The success of the 



Educational Opportunity Center in Dayton and the . 
Cleveland Scholarship Program- cleady indicate that 
such centers can pl^iy a significant Vole rn closing . 
the higher education information gap. The Board is 
still Gommitted to this concept as an impqf tant*^ 
meains of promotins access and will seek an* 
appropriation for these information and referral 
centers. " " t . * s 

In Addition to this action,' the Board will'also 
continue its efforts to identify other methods of ^ ^ 
providing information oryhigher education to the 
general public. Over th^ next year it will seek to 
identify special groups needing information on 
higher education and t^ake steps to provide it , 
through a special awareness program. 

As it proceeds with these effort^^the Board will 
also work to cprr^ct pracUces which, in the past,>'*f 
have resulted in some valia critici^ of the 
promotion of higher education. In this connection, 
the Board urges each C9irege and university to 
conduct a close cxamination^>f4t5T>wn literature 
and technfques for recrui<<ng to sfure that full 
information is provided. Claims about fixture job 
opportunities should be based on actual placement 
records, reports on technical associate-degree 
programs should discuss the limits of credit 
transferability, and a reasonable policy on refunds 
should be in force. The Board itself will e-xamine its 
'own literature and information programs to assure 
full and accurate information. 

Admission 

The processing and policies for ^kdmission to a 
college or university can also form invisible barriers 
to access, if only because of their variety and 
complexity. They often involve different deadlines 
and procedures, growing out of the policies of 
individual institutions. Some may relate to the limits 
of class or program size, others to the amount of 
time required for processing application^^. Whatever 
the rationale or justification for these policies, their 
possible impact on access should be recognized so 
that what a given college may view as "standard 
operating procedure" do^ not, in fact, become a 
barrier to potential students. To guard against this, 
the Board of Regents recommends that all 
institutions, particularly those serving urban 
areas or large numbers of part-time students, 
carefully examine their admissions procedures 
to ensure that no unnecessary procedure or 
lengthy time period is involved in admissions 
processing. 
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Ohio's open-admission policy has been the ' 
subject of considerable discussion. The Ohio 
Revised Code states thai twelfth-grade graduates 
are entitled to admission without examination tp 
any college or university supported wholly wTn 
part by the state. The Board of Regents, in its 1971 
Mastg p Plan, recommended that state policy as 
written guarantee admission to two-year campuses, 
" while allowing admission standards for entrance 
into a baccalaureate program to be determir\ed by 
individual boards of trustees. The Board 
recommendation further stated that "associate- 
degree graduates shall be adniitted to 
baccalaureate programs without further 
qualifications."' Nothing in- the recommendation 
would provide for guaranteed Admission to 
programs vyhere restrictions relating to class size 
and type of background required are important. 

In the years since l97 1, several things have 
changed. The two-year campus system has become 
more complete both in lerxns of program at 
existing campuses and through the addition of 
several new campuses. Three universities. Bowling 
Green, Miami, and Ohio State have reached 

• statutory limitations on enrollments and now 
require earlier applications and fnore selective 
admissions. Pressure for direct admission to certain 
programs has increased with changes in student 
interests and job opportunities. And concern has 
been expressed over the problems of credit 
transfers. 

. Present state law does not foreclose study of the 
admissions issue and these changes point up the 
need for a comprehensive evaluation. Therefore, 
the Board of Regents .will convene a special ad 
hoc committee in th^ n^xt biennium to look at 
the qiiestion of admisisions policy. The comnaittee 
will be charged with advising the Board on. 

1. The cippropfiafe role for state policy in the 
area of admissions. This will include a report on 
the benefits and prpblefVis irivolved in 
establishing special entrance requirements for 
selected universities. ^ 

2. The role of theiwo-year campus and university 
system in ensuring access. 

• 3. The role of af)propriate affirmative action 

programs in improving access to all our , 
canopu^es for all types of individuals. 

4. Tfie'role oi statutory enrollment limitations,/ ^ 
including a study to determine whether they 
should be extended to other institutions. 

5. Methods for continued improvement of 
articulation among campuses. 
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6. The feasibility of establishing a^single 

application fornri for 4II state universities and 
two-year colleges. 
The Board of Regents will utilize the^committee^s 
advice in formulating new recorrimeridations for the 
Ohio General Assenably, 

Physically 

Handicapped Students 

There is another set of obstacles to access which 
can be classed as "invisible bairriers" in the .sense 
that they go unrecognized by most of the students 
at our colleges and universities. But these barriers 
are extremely visible and formidable to one'group 
of people • the physically handicapped studerlts ' 
who are either now on our campuses or seeking to 
get there. 

Barriers to the. physically handicapped fafi into 
two cate^gories. There are physi(tfel obstacles in ihe 
*form of narrow doorwa^/s, steps, building without 
elevators, and inaccessible fountains, lavatories, 
telephones, and dormitory facilities. And there are" 
attitudinal barriers, including misconceptions aboiff 
the capabilities of handicapped persons, rigid 
medical and physical requirements, inflexible 
curricula and testing, and inadequate support 
services. 

Thefee.' barriers deny or sharply restrict access to 
higher education for' many handicapped people, in 
Ohio. And the numbers involved are significant; 
some 600,000 Ohioans outside of institutions have 
some form of physical disability and this. group 
includes approximately 6% of the state's pool of 
potential students for higher education. 

For a long time the barriers standing in the way 
of handicapped students have remained invisible to 
nearly everyone but the handicapped themselves. 
But now, Ohio is' beginning to take action. The 
General Assembly in its capital appropriations for 
the 1975*77 biennium included a special 
appropriation of $2,5^,000 to finance the removal 
of these barriers on state campuses. In January, 
1976, the Board of Regeots also established an 
Advisory Gonrimittee on-Servioc to Physically 
Handicapped Students and the committee was 
charged by the Chancellor with presenting "a set of 
recommendations that point the way to making 
higher education in Ohio barrier-free for the 
physically^ handicapped." After several months of^ 
detailed study, the committee issued its report, 
which included the following recommendations: 

First, thBt the Ohio Board of Regerfts should 
establish a standing advisory committee to. make 



jrecommendation^ on the continuing progrl^sj 
■problems of physically ^^nd othegr functionallylll 
handicapped students at the tjigher educatiq^ivel; 

Second, that the Board of Regents shoulfl^e^,^ 
funds to make all public higher education . 7 
institutions archite'ctuall^barrier-free^by 19£ 
• one^half of all institutions barrier-fre^by I^SK and 
. should develop plan's for consideration by t| 
■ legislature which would fund removal of 
architectural barriers on independent co|||e a^d 
university campuses. • ^: 

The advisory committee also;recogjrmSid0d the 
development of consultive services^M^mstltutions, 
categorical funding foij a'^mited ^!p^^^/!^P®^^^^ 
support service programs^ij^olle^^apd r 
universities/infdrmaticrfi progfOT^^^Cj^ss to 
higher education designed to^^^^^e't^^^ 
handicapped, and research &> s^KJjrindvative vAJays 
cof delivering postsecondary educ^^rial serviced to 
all handicapped individuals. 

Implementafion of thes^ reco 
take time and the preserjl^c 
students will not [^n}b[eJ^)Jemv, 
dimensions of the problem] 
this is another vital step t 
access to our colleges 
of people who have s\; 
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The barriers to Kr^rMucation are not an 
external. Many stu|^rif^£#^^ confronted by 
what we identify aif dev^prnental barriers, which 
arise out -of theiilovon bdfckground and previous 
educational ^xp^iej^S^KThese can limit both their 
interest in. enrollinggo^^ education and th^ir 
ability to succeG|^n^|i,tJh^^ have entered a college 
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iv^ access, our institutions afe 
fjf students who must surmount 
rs.f;This is a task which 
lion .on the part of the students 
}*by' ccillege^ and universities to 
yj;'thjs effort is well-established; 
■ti^poriyih with programs 
i^i^.sp^cific needs of students 
^S^i^^the doors to higher 
i'^l|ntly barred. These p»ograms fair 
developmetJtal education and 
tioifi.^ ' 
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Developmental ecjucation addresses itself t< 
handicaps which may result from a student's 
overall Kfe experience. Today, many of the new 
types of students seeking higher education have 
distinctly different culturej backgrounds or come 
from disadvantaged environments, both factors ■ 
which may make it difficult to adjust tp the campus 
experience. Others are inadequately prepared for 
college-level work, having missed or failed to take 
advantage of secondary-education opportunities. 
And there are students who are handicapped by all 
of these problems. 

The first encounter with the ingorous demands of 
higher education can be very discouraging for 
these students, .Unprepared for campus life, lacking 
study skills and an adequate ^ucational 
background, and perhaps further hampered by 
problems of image and identity, they are potential 
dropouts unless efforts are made to help them^ 
overcome these handicaps. This is precisely' whpiit 
developmental education is designed to do'; thorough 
programs that include personal and academi^c 
counseling, special tutoring, and special cour^ses to^ 
develop study skills, it helps students adjust to the 
campus and to acquire the'academic skills and ' 
knowledge necessary for success. , . v - 

These same progranns also assist students who 
return to cajnpus aftefe,long periods 'Qway from 
formal education. Their readjustment to high^ 
education may be impeded by similar 
developmental barriers which can be surmourjted 
only if they have the benefit of special counseling, 
tutoring and other assistance, 

in the years, ahead, higher education is certain fg 
attract a significant number of students with 
developmental handicaps. The specific types of 
handicaps will change with the changing 
characteristics of the students coding, onto our . 
campuses and this means developmental programs 
must be flexibte, fhey can respond to new needs 
and problems. To, .fissure this ftexibi^ity, the Board 
of Regents recommends increasing th^^.-cvrrent 
state commitment to developmet)lar:ej|u^fiti^ 
where needs for new tyi^es of seK'fpai caihi^ 
documented.' The Boar^ is also iconc^i^itt^^^^^ 
seeing that the current line-item appropriation 
remam^^at^ level which at least helps state 
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<>coires^s and Universities deal with the twin 

•^issues of inflation and increased enrollment. 
' / In addition, the Board of Regents believes that 

rthe Geh(^ral Assennbly should recognize that similar 
prbblems. exist on independent-college cannpuses 
.and are prinriarilyr; associated with the enrollment 
Jew-income students. The Board continues to * 
recotnmend that ^pr the purposes of 
Hei/elopmental education, grants be paicy o 
th^se independent institutions for each 
students who receives an Ohio Instructional 
Grant and conies from a family wiXh less than 
$10,000 gross income. While it is true that not 
^11 of thes'ife students need developmental 
education^ it is a fact that many lower-income 

' gi'QWPs require this-extra Counseling and 
assistance. The state has a continuing interest 
in seeking to promote access for students 
fr<^ low>income backgrounds, since, at the 
present time, they are significantly 
underrepres^nted on our campuses. ^ ' 

Remedial 
Edu<?ation 

^Remedial education addresses the problem of 
poor student preparation, which is a cause for 
considerable co ncern at every, one of our colleges 
and universities|rSorTta^mpyses estimate that 40 
percent of. their Vteringa^dents need to acquire 

. supplemental matViematies\nd/or English skills 
prior to rYVovmg into regulc^r\sDlleg€ classrooms. Ih 
some ca^es this problem resultkfrom inadequate 
preparation at the elementary and secondary 
levels, in others from the failure of students to take 
appropriate, preparatory courses before entering 

. college. The same deficiencies are als^found ^ ^ 
among students who enroll in collegGafter having 
been out of school for some tinVK^medial ^ 
courses are designed to heljyt^se students rearch 
the leveLof competence necessary for college-level 

vwork. . ' ^ 

Given Ohio s open-admission law, each .ca«;jpus 

- must' be concerned about remedialJfed=^tation.and'^ ? ^ 
detreipp courses which ^x^ consist}eh|^th?its.:. • ; :. 
mi.9sio,n. Whe/e ^'prdix^^ " 
educatfon, money; sht)ti^4^^^ lised tor these courses,' 

. as lortg as the^6 "if no action incorporating remedial 
iedycatioaiunding into the instructional subsidy. 

The Board of Regetits is also concerned about the 
need for remedial education. By developing a 

closer relationship with the Ohio Department of 
Education, it hopes to lielp resolve some of the 
problems of preparatiorX^hich relate directly to the 
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elementary and secondary school systems. But the 
Board also recognizes that this is a long-term* 
process and that to deail with the immediate 
problem higher jedafeation must cbntinue to place 
special emphasis qn remedial programs. 
Therefore, one of the Board's charges to the 
special ad hoc committee pn admissions will 
be to explore' the quj^tion of the state's role 
in -helping campuses finance remedial 
education. This study will se^k to determine 
whether such financial assistance should be 
limited tp certain types of institutibns such as 
community colleges, universiity branches, and 
state general and technical colleges. This 
charge relates closely to the dev^loiDmertt of a new 
state policy 6p admissions.' 

Developmental and remedial eclucation prograrns 

' must be offered by our colleges and Universities t6 
help strike dpwn the developm.ental barriers which 

" now exist. Tfiis does not mean that quality should 
be compromised; college^ andoiniven^ities must 
maintain standards for admission ana. graduation. 
Developmental and remedial courses kre designed 
to help students jmeasure up to thes^ standards by 
preparing them to do the quality'Xvork demanded 
at the college level. Th'ereforfe, the courses 
themselves must demancj qOality work by the ' 
students; otherwise the whole purpose^^of 
developmental and remedial education is negated. 

Affirmative Action 

Access to our campuses foG new types of • 
students is being promoted through affirmative 
recryitment programs which ar^ designed to' 
encourage enrpllmen(*by minority group mernb^s 
and women, both traditionally underre presented in 
higher education. • " ' ; 

Beginning in the 1960^ and continuing toda^^ . 
Ohio's colleges and universities have made some 
significant efforts to enroll more ^f .the^se students. 
With the exception of two yeafs^ 1972 and 1973, ' 
the number of.pijnbi^ty students on the campuses 
•Has ri^en.^^^^^ 1965 and today ♦ 

;^o,irnpni5es anr^fe percent o\X\\i^X^^,^ 

' pu^Blic enrollment, '^^^'jlunnibef of wbme^i^en^^^^^ 
m state colleges and universities has also''S;hd'^n'a' 
steady increase, fo the point where womfen now 
make up 45 percent of the total ^et^Klent body. ♦ 

Some of these affirmative-action gains are 
diredtly linked to thg ufbah locations of comrrfunity 
colleges, other two-year campuses, and the urban . 
universities. I^bese institutions ha"^ been able to 



draw students from large pQpulatipris which jnclude 
sizable ?i»iinn6.ers of werneri and minority-^Oup 
rrvEjmbefe^-Affirnn recruitment and' infdrrnation 
jiVogp^s in high schools v</ith large minority- 
e^t0tnen\s have also been successful in attracting 
Students, as have sucff'^l^ial efforts as Project 
'S€arch*in Cleveland. 

Overall, the affirmative action programs of 
Ohio's state afssisted .colleges and universities have 
beew fairly effective, although there are still * 
institutions where t be enrollment levels for women 
and minorifies suggi^f, a less than-maximum effort. 
At this pomt, none.o^our institutions can justi^fy * 
resting on their laurels- and easing away from " 
affirmative recruitment programs. This Would 
quickly wipe out existing accbrtiplishments and re- • 
erect. .tfjfe *barrj6rs to higher education which have 
f^tob$\^'^e pa\ho{ minori']tsrgr6u'p$ and v^ro^&n- 
4iriste^Sd, our colleges and universities nrujst;;cprnmit • 
themselves to even stronge^jrecruifment effort 5 so ■ 
thatltheir records if gch^^h^ in this crucial 
are?i continue to iniprav;^^^ .^^^ 

Equally impdrtarrtVlhe .^fellffl^S and universities 
must make special efforts, to respite the continuing 
access prpblems asSodated wit h^ specific are^s of' 
higher eMcM\onj!>/\\r^r\\y andiwomcn students/are 
still grossly underrepresentecjrin such 
undergraduate areas as'engii^eejring, the natural 
sciences, and business. The same degree of . . 
underrepresentation is also present at'^'tHe graduate 
level and in health personnel programs, as note(3 in 
the chapters on graduate and heSlth personnel'';^.:/ 
education, Strpriger efforts must l)^ made to 
attt-act wompn arid riiinoi^itv ^tudients tq thc&e 
areas Qf stu4^^^ Board of Rcgcnta 

, rtecdirirtiends tiiat^a^^^^ and uni^r^jcs 

cajrcfttfly ^xairttrtG^iiH^ 

iiecf iiKtni«^nt prograicnisrst reng^^^ thcrti > ' 
w/hcre'tjigc^s^^Vy to a^hiciie^^ tlb^^^ 
!S4pney.frorh the 'st^telipeMteri^ np^^ 
devylopm^nitrtl pd'ucaHon. ctin cbr^tinue-tO be used for" 
* this PA^rpf2se>. - . • *■ / ! 

• All institutions, of higher edut atipnrnnust afeo • 
provide equal employnacht opportunfti^^ thro^glV 
affirmarive-action hiring, not f)nly because' pf the.' 
large number of people they employ^(oveY 19^000- 
faculty , alone), but hfK dU^>jl(;,<|J^ 
project for §ludv^nts in i\l0vm^ In thjs arcM of. 



equal opportunity, there is a clear need for greater 
commitment aWi effort. xKis is all the nriore 
important because, by assuring equal access to 
employment, colleges and universities caa provide 
t^e role models which will attract minority and 
women students, to higher education and 
ericoufage them to continue their studies once 
enrolled..-; ' , 

. Admittedly, affirmative action hiring is not always . 
....^n/^S^y process. While equal-opportunity ' - 

employment is the law, the pattern of enforceRieht, ^ 
involving both federal and slate authorities, is often 
a.^tangled maze of regulation, data gathering, and-, 
overlapping jurisdictions. Current. procedures often 
entcf^ excessive costs, reirifprce hostile attitudes, 
and draw attefition awg^^^frbm th^ important 
principles of affirmative action; This can be very 
damaging to the whole procedure and both federal 
and^tate governnrients must, in their enfpj-Cement 
efforts, work to.;iB(iminate .the minute details and 
procedures wHu^h flow coifTiplicate-co^rnpliance. 
Otherwis^rtheimain purpose of prbiriotfeg 
employj^^t'for minorities -&od women.^wilj. 
continue*'to be overshadowed, .rj 
J^'^ut the'complexiti^s of enforcement.^hpuld not 
aUecytf^ response of our collieges andvurjjv/ersities. 
They must work to improve thW existing. 
tirqgrami of affirmative-action Ihiring. Spe(;iar effo/^. • 
' .should M .made in areas and departments where - 
minoriti^a.'an<Ei women are clearly . 
underr^pre&erited. fpr it is he;?4 that the lack of role 
models or.imacfe;^.oft!en' im^des efforts at 
affifhiatiye recriiitni^rit':' It should be recognized ■ ^ 
that fhe benefits derived from affirmative aeti<:)n. \: 
accrue to the Uniyensity, its student body, ^n^.to-' ' 
society at large by better utilizing tHe reservoir of^ 
1 skills and resourcejspfpand amongjTiinorities and 
women, • v ,;V . "t^ 

The Board df tfegcnts istronglv recommends 
vibHat^ and univcrsityvtakc the 

; tr»itiative in assuripg cqua^ 
" oppQrt;Urtiti;' in l)ighcr<^ 
further rccomiWcndslfhd'i each institution 
regularly review it^ internal systems and policies^ 
, to determine if there arc ahy which have a 
d^iriniental effect pn the employment of women 
* arid minorities: 



CHAPTER VI 
Devetdping Quality in 
HigFier Ediicatio^ 

Su,«marv ' M 

i;. . ! ■' 

The qfiality^of our higher ^^ucation system 
is influenced by^th^ actions of individual 
boards of trustees, faculties and 
administratioi^s, pl^inning at^oth the state and 
institutional levels, and financing.. State 
responsibility is exercised through the Board 
qf Regents, which is committed to a program 
of cooperative planning and action d^m^ed to 
asMist Ohio*s colleges and universitiemn<their ^ 
□fl|aii jt>f quality. 

^^nW pTQ^apn involves both independent and 
^tate instttutipns.' The Board helps promote 

Equality on.ind^penj^.eht qampuses through 
issuance of certificate^ pt ajjthorization 
allowing these colleges i^iKid 'universities to 
offer specific degree prograntS; In the years 
ahead, the Board will contin^^ t.areful 
deliberations in the issuance oY'the.se 
certificates to ensure that the quality of 
academic programming is being maintained. 
The Board will also cooperate U/ith ^ 
surrounding states and regional accreditation 
associations to establish accrediting 
procedures for the off-campus and non^ 
traditional programming of the state and 
independent institutions. 

In the state system of higher edt^(>|ition, the 
Board of Regents helps assure qu^tity thr'ough 
the process of program review. ^he;Board - 
believes that this process must i^ecpme even 
more comprehensive in the futut^, ivith 

. individual institutions assuming' ^fihiltgr :^ ^ 
responsibility for evaluating, stren^hetii^^ 
adding and eliminating programs. Thef^p/)^, it 
recomnjiends that each state 'institution of^ 
higheX^Mtication begin a review of its ' 
programs on a five-year cycle and report its 
findings to the Boarjd. 

Str9ri9, acceii^ible two-ye^r programming is 
a comp1|)hent, of quality in a system of higher 
education. Ohio has an impressive system of . 
two-year campuses/bu| there are still areas of 
the state where such services are inadequate. 

; StUdie^s . are presently underway ih these areas 
as the fitst step toward prQvi^iihg essential 
servic<ps« The Board of Regentf^/coiijsiders the 



establishmei|t of compr^^nsii^e^jrogrammin 
in every section of the sfaite^^ay>n9Xity for the 
two-year campuses and wiU continue to call 
attention to special problem areas. ^ 

Quality is also reflected in the ability of 
higher education to respond to specific needs ' 
and challenges. Many times there are local ot 
state concerns which an in*stitution can help 
resolyce through special programming or othejr 
efforts. The Board of Regents strongly urges 
colleges and universititss to respond to these 
, opportunities for sefviqe when they arise. 

In^proveniient irv the teaching-learning 
process is essential fdr quality educati9n, 
particularly riiow when our campuses are 
enrolling many students with lower skill levels. 
Considerabl^work is already underway in this 
area, with strong support from tht 
Chancellor's Advisory Committee on 
Instructional Devefopment. The Board of " 
regents will continue to emphasize the 
importance of teaching through continuation 
of and support for the Chancellor'^ Advisory 
Committee for at least two more biennia. It 
aH^ recommends that each institdtion • 
implement a plan for continued professional 
faculty improverneiit. 

To furtherj^prothote ^professional 
development, the Board recommends that the 
legislature provide funds to renew the 
Regents* Professorships and to recognize 
excellence in the university and college 
s^stem^ The Board also recommends 
participation in the faculty exchange program 
established by the Ohio College Association. 

Adequate. furx^ing is a criticaf component of 
quality education. It is also important ({lat the 
individual colleges ^nd universities retain 
broad discretiphary power to allocate both 
pi|blic and private funds, since they are best 
equipped to distribute resources in a manner 
that will promote qualitiy. The Board of 
,;-'"''||^egents will continue to press for institutional 
V^iscic^tioh tlr^ the Handling of funds and to 
supPqH private university foundations for the 
receipt of special gifts and gr'ants, f n 
connection w^th the allocation of funds^ the 
Board re^con^mends that eaph iostitution 
establish budget procedur'es which allow for 
meeting tfhf^reseen circumstances and also 
set aside sjptf^ial money for innovation and 
new prograym^ing. The Boatd itself wHI seek a 



special appropriation for innovation and 
system improvement grants. 

The cttiality of higher education qan also be 
enhanced by attracting hi^iy qualified ' ^ ^ 
students, including j^Ujcfents^' from other' States. 
The Board of Regi^nts favors action to attract 
out-of-state students to Ohio apd recommends 
that the General Assembly pass legislation 
autfiorizing the Board to negotiate reciprocity 
agreements with surrounding states. 

Chapter VI ^ - 

There is no simple definition of quality higher 
education no precise, all inclusive statement that 
says: 'This is what we mean by quality." 

Instead, ther^ are many definitions, reflecting the 
fact that quality is related to the success of a single 
institution or a whole system in achievinjg a broad 
range of goals and object ivies. The ability to attract 
and effectively educate students is one example of 
quality; success in acquiring and retaining superior 
faculty members another. Quality can also be 
defined in terms of the excellence o( degree . 
programs, research activitiies, and public sefvice 
.how well these respond to the need^ of students, 
faculty, and the wider community in U/hich higher 
education functions. And it is reflected in the 
career and |ife experiences of graduates, whose 
achievements are often directly linked to the 
quality of their educ<\tion ' . a . 

Everything which strengthens higher educatif)n's 
ability to fulfill its mission enhcinces quality, 
everything which weakens this ability diminishes 
quality. Tailu re to protect academic freedom' can 
diminish it, so can the failure to provide Faculty 
vjTiem[^ers^ith opportunities for continued 
/ development./ Qualifj^ ls .afea damaged if programs 
anH faculty do not' keep c'tJrrc,n| with the rapidly 
expanding world of knowledge; or if inadequate 
emphasis is placed on the teaching*, research or 
public servK e missions of a colle^e.or university. 

Above all, perhaps, the improvement or 
weakening of quality is related to the financing of 
higher education. Money alone cannot assure 
quality in any yiven area, but without adequate 
funding all the pther efforts to build quality 
programs are bound to suffer. The fundinq^ of 
nigher education must be at a realistic lev^?l or 
quality is certain to, decline. 

The challen{]iny assignment to^develop and 
maintain a quality system of higher education in 
Ohio requires a cooperative (,'ffort. C.jiveri Of no's 
strong commitment to institutional autonomy," 



prime responsibility rests with tK^ individual 
colleges and universities, their boards of trustees ' 
and faculties. Each institution must make the"basic ^ 
decisions regarding allocation of resources, • ^ 
development of curricula, hiring of faculty and^ 
administrative leaders, and planning for 

•. recruitment, counseling and other student 
programs. Exercising this broad authority, th.e ^ ' 
irtdrvidual cc!lleges and universities p^iay the rnaj'or 
role ih.d^^rmining the depth, variety and quality of 
higher, educatiorf programming throughout the 
state an(j in' ensuring that the learning objcciives of 
students ai'e met. 

But whjile the institutions themselves are the 
prim^' moviers in the.area of qudlits . they cannot 
achieve their goals without support from other' 
sources,' especially the state. Adequate funding by 
the state is absolutely,essential to maintain the 
quality of both programs and facilities, as is the 
assurance ofjnstitutional flexibility in allocating 
those funds. Equally important, therfe nnust.be 
continued state support of the basic principle of 
institutional autonorhy, ■^p fhat our colleges and 
-Universities jetain the freedom to manage their own 

■ ^ affairs and carry out ^heir mission. 

i^t the same time,, within the framework of 
in$titutional autonomy, the state also has a 
responsibilitv^ to assist in planning for quality higher 
education. This responsibility is exercised^ . 
through the Ohio Bc^rd of Regents, which engages 
in ^comprehensive planning bath to improve quality 
and to assure that Ohio's long-term interests and' 
needs are met by its system of colleges and 
universities, These plannirig activities include the 
development of (Coordination to make sure that 
unnecessary competition dde^' pot adversely affect 
individual institutions or the entire system. In 
additiqn, the Board also plays a key role in 
establishing the needs and credibility of the higher 
.education system, which is an important 
assignment in terms of ensuring quality. 

Other groups and agencies are als^o Concerne.d 
with quality higher education, notably acGredi'tmg 
association^ and the federal" government. The 
accrediting groups work in Specific fields of study 
and with general institutional curricula, setting and 

• monitoring standards^o assure high levels of 
performance, The federal government has acted to 
impro^/e quality b^r^efining pew jiati^ object ivefe 
from time to time and through it-s financial support 
of university research and several health program^. 

Ensuring and improving quality are not easy 
tasks. Quality mirrors in its cphnplexity the 



■ education structure itself and both processes must 
take, into account many factors, including the 

""needs, -interests and welfare of tioth faculty and 
students, the Qoals and missions of individual 
cannpuses, and the overall mission of the entire 
higher education system. This means that actions 

.:to. ensure or improve quality, undertaken by the 

/State through the Board of Regents or some other 
agency, must be preceded by careful plan\^ing and 
iriitiarted with great care. • _ 

^ J?ecognizing this, the Board ai Regenrts'has f ' 
comrnitted itself to a program of cooperative. 
pl2flhning and action designed to assist Ohio's 
c6]leges and universities in theiV pursuit of.quality. 
During this period, the Board working with • > 
individual institutions and the entire systerti will 

• ^eek to help improve the quSli'ty of programming, 
the teaching learning proce^^s, and the ability of ' 
individuals to perform th%i|, own 'mission. The,' > 

'.specific^Ts>f this planning process,, together wjth 
recommendations, are outlined in the followmg 

'sections. ^ ^ ' , 

'( Improving the Quality 

of. Programming • . 

In the area of programming and program' review, 
the Ohio Board of Regents has responsibilities, ' 
under the Ohio Revised Code which are close;ly 
related to ensuring quality higher^education. These- 
responsibilities involve both independent and state » 
assisted colleges and universities. 

Certificates of ' - 

Authorization 

The Board of R^?gents is required by statute to 
review programs and degrees offered by ' [ 
independent; non-profit colleges. When it - , 
determines that an independent institution has the 
commitment and adequate resources to assure 
effective programming, the Board issues a 
certificate of authorization allowing the college or 
university to offer specific degree programs. The 
certificate, in turn, qualifies the independent 
campus to participate in the Ohio Instructional 
Grants prograrri. Since the latter program was 
initiated in 1969, many independent institutions 
have sought certificates of authorization 'and (he 
Board has been actively. involved in evaltiating thein 
campus based degree programs. This is 
continuing process and will include, at some time irt 
the future, a review olf \)w programs now 
authorizeof by Board certificate. 



. .Th'e certificate system has worked well; it'is an 
effective means of ensuring and improving quality 
on the independent campuses. But education is 
ever-changing and new developments have • 
imposed new responsibilities on the Board of 
Regents^ as a monitor of quality. The growing 
'interest in lifelong learning and the development ofj 
non-traditional progra{ri formats, including off- / 
campus instruction, have created a need fpr new; 
"standards to evaluate programs, protect students, 
^nd assure quality. ^. 

In response to the concerns gen^r^ted by these 
new educational needs and program formats, th^ 
Board, in May, 1975, established a new rule for* the 
issuance of certificates of authorization which has 
^standards for both on end off-campus prograips. 
These standards, which are concerned with ^ch 

, A^eas as program purpose, academic control^ 
cu^^riculum development, and faculty qualifidatjons, 
• ar'e^^sed^to evaluate new instructional activity by 

r the-irtdepJ^Vdent campuses. The same standards 
haOe also been accepted by Ohio's state-assisted 
inistitutions/^ot their new programming on 'and off- 
cimpus, ' ^ !y 

The quality df independent . higher education will 
remain ah iniportant concern in the years ahead. 
T^e Ohio Board of Regents wijl continue active, 
fair and careful deliberations in the issuance of 
certificates of ^uthprization^under tiirrent UlJV 
cind procedure to ensure that quaility of 
'academic programming is being maiht^iried. The 
Board will^l^p.cao^ei'ate with surrounding 
states and regional accreditation associations 
to establish a<^crediting prgcedutes for x>ff- • 
campus and non-traditional programming. 

' A special review of the current rule felated to 
the development of new institutions will also be 
conducte'(I by the> Board to determine whether 
that rule is adequate. 

■ ' • r . 
Program - . ^ / 

Review 

In the state system 6f higher education; the 
Board of Regents helps assure quality thrdugh the 
process of program review. Traditionally^ the Board 
has recognized that primary responsibility for the 
quality of new programs rests with the indiv^ual 
institutions and their faculties and this remains a 
* major considerafion. But, over the past few V^ars, 
the Board has become more actiyp in weighlh^ 
questions concerning the rieed and possible 
duplication of programs at the graduate, 
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baccalaureate, and associate-degree levels. These 
are questions directly related to quality. ^ 

An example of this activity is the review of 
technical-degree proposals, in evaluating these 
proposals, the Board is concerned with placement 
opportunities, input from loc^jl advisory 
committees, and provisions for a well-rounded 
curriculum as criteria to be met before approval is 
granted. Technical degree programs are also" re- 
examined ^very fifth year by both Ihe individual . 
colleges and the Board to assure the upgrading of 
quality on Ohio's two-year campuses. 

Another example of Board activity is found in 
the review procedure for baccalaureate programs. 
The Board expanded its activity in this area in 
September, 1975, amending jts rule to request early 
nbjrfication of new degree-program development. 
The new requirement grew out of a concern, 
particularly in-fhe health fields, that by the time 
programs reached the bcfard it was too late to»turn 
them down. This situation has been corrected by 
the amended fuk, but as our colleges and 
universities Continue tp develop new programs\to 
meet qhangipg ri66d$, the Board may find that, 
further anrieri'dments are necessary. 
' Looking ahead, the Board of Regent's sees t.he 
f^rfe^d for an even n:iore comprehensive review 
process to assist both the Board and the individual 
institutions in evaluating, strengthening, adding, or > 
eliminating programs. ./\nd the Board further 
believes that individual in&titutior^^^must assuVne 
greater responsibility in this important effof t to 
ensure and improve quality. The Board therefore 
recommends that each state insl^Uution of higher 
education begir^a revie\v of its programs on a 
five-y^ar cycl^and report itd findings to the 
Board. The BK>ard has estatjiBh^^^ ^ process for 
the collect iontof these reviews at two-year 
campuses thrmgh approval^ of heiv degr,ees for 
a five-year period; however, it recognizes that 
e^ch campus must provide its own internal 
review for this program to, succeed. 

The review of new graduate program^ will be 
discussed as'a separate issue in the chapter on 
graduate programming. 

Comprehensive 

Two- Year Programming 

Strong, accessible two year programming is a 
component of quality in a system of higher 
education. Ohio has built an impressive statewide 
system of two year Cf^mpusf^s which offer a U/ide - 
. range of educational opportunities, including a , 



comprehensive body of associate-degree programs. 
Now, the task i^ to continue to improve the quality 
of that system. 

One objective must be to assure that diverse 
programming at the two-year associate-degree level 
is \<'ithin reach of every Ohio citizen; This is ' 
primarily a concern of the two-year campuses. 

A second major objective must be to provide or 
expand compi^ehensive two-year programming to 
those areas of the state where such services are 
still inadequate. Studies are now underway in 
several areas to determine educational n^eds as a 
first step to Ward providing essential services, and, 
thus, imj^rWing the quality of the overalf two-year 
system.: Th^c Ohio Board of Regents'continues to 
view the e^tablisihment of comprehensive , 
programming in every area of the st9;te as a 
priority for two-year campuses. The Board will 
continue to call attention to special problem 
areas and to challenge focal initiative to 
^ overcome the pr0,blerns. 

Special 

Programming Efforts 

Quality is also reflected iq the ability of higher 
education to respond to specific needs and. 
challenges. Each ^ampus in the state should be 
s^nsitiy^. to the environment in which it' operates 
because* rtiany Ijmes there are local or state 
concerns which an institution can help i^esoive 
through'special programming or other efforts. 
There arje many examples of this type of need; one 
is the challenge to offer strong interri^itional 
programming, which exists because of Ohio's 
lea.dj^rship role in international tracle. Additional 
d^reas where special programming. and service may 
make valuable contributions incly^de those related 
to other aspects of the state's' economy, including 
the increasingly important field of energy. , . y 

The Ohio Boaj^ of Regents .sj^rongl}/ urges 
colleges and universities to help meet these special 
needs. A quality system of higher education should 
always be ready t6*respond to these opportunities 
for service. / , 

* 

ImprovSng the Quality of 
the Teaching-Learning Process 

In no are^ is ensuring and improving quality 
more important than in the teaching-lce^rhing ^ p 
process. This rs a continuing concern, but -the h^ed 
for action is crucial now becaulse of changing 
derhands on our colleges and universities. '-.f <- 



A major problem is that posed by the Iqyjer skill 
levels of students now enrolling in college.^In its 
September 15, 1975, issue. The Chronicle of 
Higher Education pointed out that the percentage 
drop in 197? and 1975 test scoc£s among those 
taking SAT and ACT tests tvas the largest on 
record Another issue of the Chronicle noted that 
the ability to communicate in writing declined 
among 9, 13 and 17-year-olcls in the period between 
1970 and 1974. These developments pbint up the 
new challenges facing higher education. And, 
-addeH to theh:Lare the special problems of older 
students retummg to college after long periods 
away from the formal education f3rocess. * 

Confronted by these changes, colleges and 
universities must increase their efforts to assure 
maximum quality in the teaching process. But the 
changes come- at a time when new obstacles have 
arisen to hamper their ability to respond. 
Stabilizing enrollments have reduced faculty 
nr|pbi|ity and diminished opportunities for 
pT6le^s\ona\ growth, while at the same time 
re^trictirtg the ability of institutions to improve their 
facultv/ through outside recruitment. 

With these avenues to improved quality partially 
blocked, the emphasis must be on bther 
approaches, [jiigl} priority mu$t be assj^ned to in 
service trainirig programs for present ficfciity 
members and t*o efforts to ensure thaf^^W. • - 
candidates for college teaching posts sde yjell 
grounded in effective teaching techniques. These 
steps are of critical importance in improving the- 
quality of teaching to meet changing « 
responsibilities. Colleges and universities should 
also continue to stress the use of teacher 
evalyation programs which, by providing a 
struetut^d assessment of teaching performance, 
can bc.another avenue to improved quality in the 
classroom/ . * . ^ 

Considejrabte wgrk is already lin^^r^ay in this 
area. Severiil'^fforts have been injit{a{ftcj*.by the 
Board of Regents and various campuses tO-' - 
improve thfe teaclimg process. Some 35 institutions 
and a number of consortia throughout. Ohio now 
have programs fot in-service professiqnal* - . .\ 
development in teaching. These programs have 
received strong support and assistance from a 
special advisory commitfee established in J973, 
which is composed of representatives frofn boTh\ 
state and independent' two-year and four-year 
institutions. This group. The Chancellor's Advisory 
Committee on Instructional DevebprrVeilt, has held 
a number of conferences on instructional 
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development, published a compilation of articles 
entitled Teaching in Higher Education, and 
establisihed a pilot consulting network' to identify 
potentiaT resource people throughout the sMte. 

The advisory committee has also made six 
recommendations to improve teaching quality for 
consideration in the Master Plan.* These 
recommendations spell put s'\^ (^bj^fectives which 
state policy should seek to promote, aiming toward 
their achievement by 1«981. The objectives are: 
1.. All public and private institutions will have 
evolved ancj will be using indices for defining 
and measurihg instructional. effectiveness, 
stated in, terms of learning pijfcomei. 

2. All gradifate" programs normally leading to 
Collegiate;^teaching will have incorporated the 
requirement that each candidate undertake 
specified training in the principles and practices 
of systematic instructional design. 

3. Each public e^nd private institution will have 
evolved and adopted its own philosophy of, and 
set of guidelines;'foT'j professional development 

|bf teaching. - ' I 
4; All public and fnost independent institutions 
inQhio either will have committed hcy;d dollars 
to the support of in-service programs to \ 
improve teaching or will be pat'ticipating 
member^n consorti^ arrangements providing' 
such programs. (Several states including 
Washington and Florida have mandatecl a 
certain budgetary set-aside for instructional 
improvement and innovative projects). ^ 
5. All publ[c and.most:independent institutip^hs 
in Ohfo vyip Have eV6lved'|j^rS;pnrier policy 
statements and proc€Jdur6$f6r the recognition, 
siipport and reward of faculty who 
demonstrate their commitment to improve 
tpe quality 'of teaching in systeiriatic and 
dbcumentable ways. 
^ 6. Most faculty, in institutions at or through . "'~ 
. which in-service programs are available^ will be 
cogniz&nt of those services and a sufficient 
number of such faculty will b)^ utilizing them 
* so that 'the.|eai^iiin9«xpei^ience of most 
students will be imprdved. 
Through its recOmmfendations an^qi, overall work, 
the advisory committee has made ifnportant 
contributions to th^? imp^c>\>ement of teaching 
quality. Recognizing this, the Board of Regents 
will continue to emphasize the<importance of 
teaching through continualion of and support 
for The Chancellor's Advisory Committee on 

,.*, . 'J ■ *• 
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Instructional Development for at least two more 
biennia. The goals of this committee should ^ 
rdate to the development of models for insti- 
tutional activity and to aissisting institutions in 
the development of their own progranis of 
instructional improvement. • 

The Board also recommends that each 
institution consider the best methods for 
implementation of ^ij>lan for continued faculty 
.improvement, inclucPmg: 

1. The establishment^f in-service professional * 
' deve^ppm^ent programs. 

2. The deftinig aside of funds from the instruc- 
, tional and genefi^l^judget for the purpose of 

professional development in teaching. 

3. The consideration and development of 
measures or indices of teaching and learning 
effectiveness related to the instjtution's 
own misision. v - 

4. The development of personal policies that 
effeictively reward evideTice of'.qualitv 
teaiChing. 

The improvement of teaching technicjues is vital 
t9 ensuring and improving quality in the teaching- 
learning process. But .it is only part of the answfer. 
The very best techniques will not improve learning ; . 
if course material outdated and does not reflect ,. 
the growth of knowledge. "This growt+f has. been 
spectacular; in one field, bngin'eering, if is estimated 
that one half of the accumulatfed knovx/ledge of 
pfofessionaF engineer's becomes obsolete in five 
yfears and many other disciplines are ^experiencing 
the same rapid evolution. Ther^* innus^ be ^ ^ 
continuing efforts to assure thai;fiew.%nowledge is 
incorporated intjo course material^; if is.not, the 
quality^of both teaching and learning will decline. 
/ Higher education itself makes major 
contribufiphs,to the expansion ot knowledge 
' through iV^ Research activities. Obviously, there 
must be continued ennphasis on th^ improvement 
of research and research facilities to assure the 
furthei^ expansion-of what we know. But, equally 
important, faculty members must have access to 
new knowledge as it is developed and be able to 
make their own contributions^ so that what they 
teach is alwiiys relevant and, thus, of high quality. 
• This rriearis that faculty .mdwbets mu^t K^ve- 
.^opportunities from tirrfTtb time for extended-- 
periods of research, study, or eidditional education, 
it also means that programs must be developed to 
continuajly^change faculty enviropments and 
stimul^discussions with teachers from other 
. institi 



The General Assembly has^ approved a new > 
policy on faculty leaves to assure this continuing 
professional development. To further stftnulate. " 
siich development, the Board of Regents 
recommends that the legislature also provide 
r funds to renew the Regents Professorships and 
to recognize excellence in the university and 
college system. Funds for*the Regents* . 
Professors should be, utilized to improve faculty 
performance through research ot technical 
assistance support and not designed to provide 
extra compensation. n ' 

The Board further recommends participation 
in the faculty exchange program established, 
by the Ohio College Association. Colleges and 
u|iiversities should encourage faculty members 
. {o take advantage of this prograiii by ^^ssisting 
; ' .with moving expenses oir through other plans of 
support. 

< f. 

Quality and Funding 

The important,relErtionship betwecii quality ^. 
higher educafi6ii arid adequate funding was ! 
emphasized earl;^ in this chapter. But there is'^lso 
another dimension to the funding issu« wViich' must 
' "be noted. That is the equally jgignificarit relationship 
-between quality and institutional autonomy^-in the 
' 'alfocation of financial resources, f. 
- Charged as they are with prime r^spj3nsibility for 
ensuring and improving quality, tfie itidividual 
colleges and universities must retain bfo^d 
discretionary power in the area of fund altocation. 
The iptitulions and their boards of trustees are 
be.s^-fequipped'to distribute resources in a manner 
* ' tha/'&ill promote quality throughout.<the whole 
range of campus services. 

This Kolds true for both public and p^riv^t^ junds. 
The latter have been called "higher education's 
margin for excellence". and, wifh growing demands 
on public resources; th^$re*is an ir^creased need to 
encourage private dopat\6ns. These donations 
improve q'uality in many^areas - providing academic 
scholarships, endowing professorships, to retain 
top-flight faculty, supporting research projects, and 
-financing other. irnpiprtant educational services. But 
private givmg i^ pften designed to benefiT Specific 
ifi^fitutions and can be discouraged if the stale/ ' 
attempts to limit the discretion of individual . . 
college^fjjpd universities in using this money. 
Thereid're] local boards of trustees ci^ec;! to have 
■ total control over the altocation of privately- 
donated fundsf ' - 
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Overall, state agencies, both legislative and 
administrative, should exer-cise extreme caution in 
undertaking any action whi^h might-' limijK the 
authority of board of trustees to mana^ their own 
financial affairs. The Board of Regents mSII 
continue to press for institutional di^cretiorf in . 
the handling of funds. The Bo^rd also supports 
the Wntihuation of private university founda- 
tiohs for the receipt of special gifts and grants 
ahd win work with the institutions.to m»ffrtain 
continued tax dedMttible status ffir dd^ors to 
universities apd colleges. 
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University and 
State Responsibility 

Institutional autonomy in allocating funds is 
important to assure quality, but it carries with it a ' 
heavy respon^ility. The financial pressures on 
colleges and universities are high and they will 
continue to increase, escalated' by a diverse set of 
factors including changing enrollment patterns, 
demands for salary increases, competing demands 
for state resources, and growing energy costs, to 

^. name just a few. This means that institutions majst- 
be extremely careiful in managing their resources 
'^nd avoid the temptation to allocate and spend 
every revenue dollar, Flexibility must be built int9 
budget procedures so that funds are available for 
innovation and for new and impretved'pi'ograms, 
both of w^fiich are necessarv^b improve the quality 
of higher eiluedtk>l^. The Board of Regents 
' f^qommends that each institution establish^ 
budget procedures which allow for the meeting 
of unforeseen qircutnstances, which set aside 
special money for: innovation and new 
programming and which can provide for special 
.opportunities where they exist. 

i^.^vAt the same time, it cle^n' that ftitl 
responsibilfty for improving q'ualitythfough , 
%n0i/ation and hew programming should not be 
borne by the individual colleges and universities. 
The state itself has.e\ great stake. in its systj^m of 

...higher education arrcfawie to plo^ in fostering 
bo[\\ the innovation and cooperation necessary to 
ensure quality, Exlisting formula mg^dels through 
which the sta)li. provides sut5port do not take this 

. fglly into account; with the result that opportunities 
to improve quality may slip by because adequate' 

/ funds arp.n6t available at the ri^ht time. Therefore^ 
the^Ohio 3oard of Regents will seek a special 
appropriation to provide money for innovation' 
and system improvement grants. These grants 

' should be available to state-assisted and 



independent institutiot^s and consortia where 
the improvement of the system can be 
demonstrated and where commitments of 
future. institutional funding can be^shown. 

Interstate Rccipfocity 

Qualiti/ students can b^n important factor in 
improving the quality of higher education. Thus it 
follows that the best interests o.£ Ohio's colleges 
and universities are served by facilitating the entry 
of as many highly qualified students as. possible, 
including students from other states. 

Out-of-stat? students can be att|?acted to Ohio's 
institutions by carefully drawn Reciprocity 
agreements which govern theii;^achnission and also 
assure equal benefits for Ohioanslittending college 
in other states. With these agreements in force, 
Ohio would benefit from the ideas and abilities of - 
quality students from outside our borders and also- 
from the opportunities for Ohio residents to take ' 
advantage Of special education programs offered in 
other states. 

The Board of Regents fayors action to attract 
out-of-state students to Ohio arid recommends 
tfjat the Genersil Assembly pass legislation 
authorizing the Board tp negotiate interstate 
reciprocity agireements with surrounding states. 
These agreements might include reciprocity in 
tuition payment or student aid, or the provision 
of special program opportt^mties. 

CHAPTER: VII 
Lifelong Learnirig: 
. Change and C^hallenge 

Summary 

The changing needs of society require 
changes in the way higher education serves 
pebple. Todayy more and: more people seek 
opportunities for continuing educjation at the 
college and university level, requiring highec. 
education to provide Lifelong Leairhing 
programs. 

Increasing numbers of adiil^s waat higher 
education to expand their intellectual 
horizons^ upgrade their skills or prepare for 
entirely new careers. Blacks, women and the- 
pOor are turning to higher education as the 
avenue to greater opportunity and fulfillment. 
Many young people who ^rifted throug|b.Or 
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dropped otft of high school see the campuses 
.as offering a. second icharice to gain much-, 
needed skill^. 

Our colleges and universities must respond 
to this need for Lifelong Learning 
opportunities, making the necessary changes 
in i>rogramming and institutional commitment. 
They must view Lifelong Learning in its 
broadest sense, recognizing th^t it * 
encompasses degree credit and non-credit . 
• instruction, fulPtime and part-time offerings 
for adult students, and on-campus and off- 
campus services for adults. 




In seeking to enlarge their services to older 
aduhs and to part-time students, our 
institutions, particularly those serving 
' commuting students, must assign thid ' 
responsibility a high priority in-the planning 
process. An Advisory Council on Lifelong 
, Learning shoiikl be ^^tablished to assfisfthe 
individual t^^mpu^s in this effort and to 
recommehd state policies which Wll support 
the expansion of these services throughout 
Ohio,fn addition, the Board of Regents 
recfomtnends that the state give immediate 
encburageinent to the recognizable work in 
.'this area already underway at state colleges 
' and universities; ' * 
Thousands of'^iudents, including many 
adults, are presently being served through late 
afternoon, evehinQ^; and weekend credit 
courses; Dff-Campu6 credit courses; and both 
degree-credit and non-credit conferences, 
; seminars, workshops and institutes. To 
stimulate this activity and better meet the 
demand for Lifelong Learning, the Board of 
Regents recommends that: 

CioritirtlUinfg attention be given ^o lowering 
barriers to part-time enrollment ^ow posed by 
the inflexible scheduling of courses and by the 
disproportionately iiigh fees charged for this 
type of service. *\ 

Continued encouragenfient be given to the 
development of off-campus' decree credit . 
instruction within procedures nbw iri force. v 
The Advisory Council on Lifelong Lejhrnlrig 
study the paH^rn of degree credit ^ 
conferences, seminars and similar offerings to 
determine if a bett^ir way of annualizing 
enrollment counts is needed. 

The Advisory Council assist in developing 
guidelineS'by which the Bioard of Regents 
*could selectively qualify occupatiormy 




oriented non-credit course offerings for i;/ 
sub^dy earnings without requiring that ^^v{v 
specific degree credit be granted. 

The Advisory Council i^u3gife$i a procedure 
by which the state can promote a full rartjgic of 
non-credit education^ services by helping 
fund the college offices responsible for their 
development and administration. 

The Board of Begerfts-also recommends 
continued support for Ohio State University's 
Agricultural Cooperative Extension Service 
and Labor Education Service, both , 
outstanding Lifelong Learning programs. In 
the Hejalth Personnel field, the Board urges 
strong state su|>port for the develgpment of 
programs of cotitinuing professional 
education. And, in the>arca of c^-edit 
instruction through correspondence, the ^ . 
^oard recomnlerids that state|\ubsidy support 
be continued for and limited jJe*' the OJjio 
University program, currently the only one in 
the state. > 

Television is a powerful medium of 
education, partici^arly in the field of Lifelong ' 
Learhihg: The Board of Regents recomfhends 
continued state Support for the evening 
transmitter operations of the Ohio 
Educational Television network. The Advisory 
Councit on Lifelong Learning should make 
recommendations concerning the use of 
television outlets for organized instruction. 

Recor^^iieeping is essential to provide the 
informatipn necessary for dWeloping a quality 
f Lifelong Learning system. The Advisory 
^>»micil should make specific ' • 
recomni^datidns concerning recbrd-keeping ^ 
in the area of non-rc^dit instruction and also , 
recommend forms cCinfgrmation gathering 
and r^portihgt for tM overall field of (^iifelbng 
Learning. 

Chapter Vllf 

Dramatic changes in society are demanding 
some equally dramatic'changes in the^way higher, 
education serves* people. ^ . 

Today, there is a cfucial need'^br Lifelohg, 
Learning. More and rnore people, many \yell 
beyond traditional college age, are seeking 
opportunities for continuing education to expand 
thei/ intellectual horizops, develop a better - . ^ 
understanding of our society and its- institutions, 
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and gain new knowl^gdgc ta'criaWc them to c©pe 
with rapid change:?6fhers, confronte<i'^^ the 
growing comple><ity bf technology, seek retraining 
to^ upgrade "ttieir skills of prepare for entirely j^ievv 
. careers. Groups arid individuals pressing for riiew 
options in society - |j)lacks, women, the poor - look 
increasi^igly to education as. their only door to 
grc^tef^ opportunity and fulfiHment. And many 
young people who drifted through or dropped out 
of high school are realizing their(' mistake and see 
higher educatiojp as a crucial second chance to 
gain much-t^eeded skills, V 
Thes€^ people • fromjall levels anci of all ages - ^ 
are tuning to our colleges and universities for 
Lifelong Learoii^g opportunities, This trend will ' 
continue, as the enrollment projections presented 
in Chapter II clearly indicate. And it is up to high(^|; 
education to provide these opportunities; otherwise 
we face! t^ threat of having large numbers of ^ 
citizens pehTnanently feStrtci^'m their ability' to 
function and grow. 

To meet this challenge, there must be some 
serious rethinking of educational objectives. The 
time is past when colleges ^hd universities can 
narr6wly view their contribution as something-;^ ' » 
.which takes place at a set Sind usually early stage 
of ^ student's life; now tt4y%nust concern 
themselves wit[^ the much broader need for • 
Ufelong Learning. This will mean change, ' .., 
spe(!;i$cally the creation of systems both ^cces$jBle , 
enough and flexible enough to accomodate the 
increasingly (jiiverse groups of students who can 
benefit. from higher education'. 
f Clearly, there is ap urgent 60cial need for this 
kind bf education. But, important also, the shift 
toward Lifelong Learning makes sense for the^ ' . 
colleges and universities themselves. Faced with 
Vf^Sry serious economic pressure^jffhey may, by ^ - 
F>roviding effective services to new groyps of 
students, espec!felly €(^Lilts, ^offset the expected 
.decline in enrollrnents from younggr age gr-Oups". In ^ 
this way; higher education may escape a vOrehching 
.tUspjacement of existing educational resources, and 
turn .those valuable resources to thefervice of 
persons not now well served by^Jhid's education 
system. ^ . . 

To succeed, -Ohrp's institutions will have to ^ . 
consider major changes irt prograrnming and in 
historical institutional commitments. They will have 
to adjust and adapt to the growing demand (or 
Lifelqrtg Reaming if'/th^y are to' warrant an - 
important share pf the adult edtication market. 

Right' now thj$ market .is dominated by groups, 
alpencies anJ Institutions which lie outside the field 



of traditional higher education. As npt^'d by. the 
. Nattenal Commission on Non -traditional Study, 
' fl^eSe putside mechahisms of- adult edueation far 
outstrip our colleges an^fl^yuniversities'ltl total 
liumbers of adults now served.. In 1973, for 
example, American coftges and universities 
enrolled between 8 and 9 million d'egree students. 
But in the same year more than 32 million adults 
were served on a part-tfme. basis by various 
industrial, military and governmental training ' 
agencies, secondary school systems, proprietary 
institutions, and a host of churches, 'social - 
organizations and labor unions. 

This contrast is not presented to suggest that 
higher education should expand its course offerings 
into every conceivable field e^nd compete with 'all 
the other organizations involved in Lifelong 
•Learning. Obyipusly, this is neither wise -n^r 
• feasible,.' But with activity this widespread, lolleges 
'and universities will have to plan care fujjy fed" act T*^' ' 
with vigor to attract, adillt student's to their own 
Lifelong')Learning programs. They must bfe 
pfepared to'change to t'aka advantage of change. 

The Ohio Citizens' Task Force.on Higher « 
Educatiop assigned flre^ importance to Lifelong ' 
Learning/, In its 1974 report, the Task Force urged 
the state to respond more effectively in this area, 
noting that Ohio has yet.to embrace fully the 
concept of dontinuina and part-time education. 
Undersfjoring its position, -"the Task Fo;ce cited 
Lifelong Learnjng aloHg unth Eq^al Access and 
emphasis on Excellence as its three paramount 
objej^ves for state policy ^idance. ; 

T^Task Force refiOrt also went futjtl^er, 
.^identifying a yariety of factors which have-inhibited 
the growth of contit»uing and par,t'-time degree*and 
npn-degree proglrgms at Ohio's colleges and 
univi^rsities. These inclijde: 



^Fbr individuals: limited program offerings at a 
lime cohvetii^nt to most adults, high credit-hour 

. costs, inadeC]uateN;^cademic and ^ayreer 
counseling, inflexible registration procedures,. 

'/ lockst;i;p course arrang^$ments» ^ 

(Commitment by institutions and theii* faculties." 

Tor institutions: J10 state j9Ubsidy for off- 
campus study, no state subsidy for non-credit 
courses, a faculty-administration mind-set 
geared to the' traditional student, limited u^e of 
credit by examination, inadequate counseling 
staff, and budget pressures which thwart the' 
new and the different." 



These obstacles, which arie not un\^iie \6 Ohio, 
point up the changes which our systfefp of higher 
. ..e^yc^tloi^ will have to consider iU.t^Wants to 
^: res|foi0d -effect to- the grow>r)g need for Lifelong 
y'Leaming. To move in this directi<j>h, colleges and 
universities increasingly should consider the needs 
of older adult\tudents in fashioning^ wfeole 
progranri^of se;rvice, in addition to sifch service as 
is novA^r can be offered through individual courses 
or brief sequences of coiHses. They should also 
view Lifelong Learning in the broadest sense, 
recognizing that it encompasses degree-credit and 
non-credit instruction, full-time and part-time 
offering^ designed for adult students, traditional 
and nori-traditional instructiqna] methodologies and 
prqgram designs, apd on-campy^, and off-campus 
services for adults. 1*hese are essefntial steps in 
attracting .the new groups of students who need a 
'■] fliexible system of higher education. 
•' ,it is^rnpoB^nt to emphasize that Ohio does not i 

need a specialized statewide qQmpus for Lifelong 
■\ Learning. (Non-traditional or external degree). Our 
existing institutions have the resources and 
responsibili^ty for this important assignment. The 
Board of RiSgents firmly believe? that they must 
make the changes necessary to adapt to the 
demar^ds for new and differing educational services. 
The first step in this process is commitment., The 
' Board of Regents recommends that all colleges 
• and universities seeking to enlarge their services 
tb older adult students and to part-time students 
assign this matter a high pribrity within their 
established processes fogr academic planning 
' and administratipn^ and turn careful and 
systematic attention to thfe factors Which inhibit 
the diroivth of services. 

Concurrent with activity .by individual campuses, 
the State of Ohio in its support of higher education 
should also turn concentrated attention to this 
important ar^a. An Advisory Council on Lifeionct 
Learning should be esfablished to assist college's 
and universities ih focusing attentio^bh 
expanded services tp adults and to recommend 
state policies which support the broad dj^velop- 
ment of.-thes^^xpanded ^iervjpes throughout 
Ohio. V I 

..\ This Council Ishoiild serve in an\^advisofy capacity 
to the Board of Regents. It should include carefuHy ' ■ 
selected members from within the public and 
private colleges and universities an^ mernbers with 
knowledgc^and experi^pce in adult education. from 
outside the traditional structur^es of higher 

^ education. The members drawn fr^m within the ^ 
colleges and universities should include both 

; "'V ^ ,5 



persons .t?xj)erjenc?edyrt:';^^^ ei^acation 
services already , in opeir^^^ involved in 

' administration and planniHg^for their i^espective 
institutions. 

The AdvisQi^I Council can b^^n elective, 
instrument fdr helping facilitate the trafeition to' 
Lifelong Learnhsq^^and new state policies^may grqw ' 
out of its studies. But in addition to th^CounciFs 
activities, the Board recommends th^^he state 
give immediate encouragement to the ^ 
recognizable Work -in the adult/postsecondary 
education area which is already underway at 
state colleges and universities. 

It is important to emphasize th/ work. While it is 
true:that Ohio has yet to-respond fully to the need 
for Lifelong Learning, still much is being done tliat 
can provide a sound foundation for future ; 
develc5pment. Thousands of students, ii?iClading 
large numbers of adults, arc novV being served . 
through a wide ve^riety of higher education ' 
programs designed to .meet their specific needs. 
These programs, which are examined in the 
following sections, illustrate the scope of present 
efforts, the gr(W;ing rieed for this, type of service 1 
^d its future pjptentiaL Included also arel 
Tgcornraendahielns designed to help rripv.e Ohio 
along the r0M to a comprehensive system of >^ v 
Lifelong^earning opportunities. 

Tv^o. potes in advance. First, it is true there have 
, been ho fully reliable surveys in this area of 
educational service. But in 1975 an important first 
step was taken to accumulate data and these 
ftgures are used in the following sections. Second, 
the fjgures reflect two measures of student activity. 
The total niimber-of individual coyrse registrations 
during a full year is used to best portray the over- 
all activity; within each category. Total course ' 
registrations tor the year are then translated into 
their annual equivalent in full-time students, since .. 
most enrollmcfnt planning- in Ohio is based pri a full- 
t^ime equivalent count represefiting fifteen credit u^v? 
hours of enrollment throughpuf a three-quarter : 
academic yecT. ^ . o,:^ ■ , ' ; 

*Late /yfternobiit Evening, 
and WeefUend Credit Courses 

The survey reported by the Board of Regents in 
1975 found within this part-time category mord' 
than 225,000 indivicjual course registrations eaJh 
year by pul:^ colleges and universities, swith an 
, additional 40,000 registrations by independent 
institutions. These individual course enroH^enifs f 
have <in annual full-time* equivalent^ of abdut 23,000 
students m tf\e state-aiBsisted'institutions and about 



4,S66^9tudients in the independent sector. The 
enroflrhents enconnpass both young students 
reqert>]y out of high school and the older adults 
\^avar(?ccentral to this discussion of Lifelong 
Leafhing. The Board recommends that 
continuing attention be given to lowering 
barrjier^^ to part-time enfbllment now posed by 
the:i0ft^)cible scheduling of courses and by the^ 
dte.i^i?C|i>^irtionatelv high fee charges for this type 
of j^eiryjcc. 

Off-Campus 
Credit Courses 

■ Substantial progress is being made to deveipp 
and coordinate off-campus instriictibn. Actions 
taken by the Board of Regents during 197S have 
made such off-campus credit instruction eligible for 
state subsidy support within the constraints of 
iristitutionaJ Off Campus Instructionar Plans. The 
- Board of Regent^'-survey in 1975 found nearly 
13,000 course-registrations each year by public 
colleges and universi%s througK off-campus c;-crfi't ; ' 
offerings, with an addifibhaL^.,500 registratioris by/ 
independent institutions. Th?se individual course 
enrollments have an annual full-time equivalent of 
about 725 students in the state 'a$sisted institutions 
and about 150 students in thelncJep.endent sectof. 
It should'^lso be noted that the rtio^t recent report 
of off-campus enrollment by state as&isted colleges 
and universities shows full-time equivalent counts 
nearly double" tjiose reported above-f^r the 19*73-74 
year. ^ V 

- 'Jhe Board of Regents recpmmerid^i'^hat 
ic6rit\m;t^^,,,e^couraqemeni l^e givetv tb the 
deveU^Qpnient 61 off-campus degree-credit 
instruction whhi^rfprogeidures now in forpe. 
Careful' and cdhtimlin^ attemtion should also be 
given to determining ^nd providing appro|friate 
levels of state support for off-campus instruction 
within the student ^(^i^sed formula through which 
state colleges and utiiversities derivg subsidy 
support. 

At the' same time, in encouraging thg» \ 
development of off-campus instructional sef'rvMUfi, 
tlj^ Board of Regents urges several constraints 
tipori'6oth state and independent institutions. 

' First, it is of utmost importance that off-campus 
offerings repfesertt an expansion of service to 
Ohioans. They should not biecome thft^use of a 
major diversion of regular student^ii awaylfrpm the 
permanent campuses. ' ^ 

Sjecond, it is equally impprtanti that new services 
for ac/ult students -nbt result in the growth of ; 
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additionaPpgl^anent two-year, four-year or 
graduate carripiises In Ohio'. 

Third, it is irnpefativ.e that a level of academic/; ' 
quality comparable to on-campus instructioh be ^ 
assured in every.instance where a course Is taught 
away from a peftr^anenf" campus. ' , 

Fourth, it is crucial that plans for the expansion ^ 
of off-campus »srvices seek the coopera.tibh of 
other institutions whose interests, and programs 
may be affected. To avoid conflict, stress'should be 
placed on both state*Jev,el'%nd focal "coordination .: 
among 5tate and independent colleges and 
universities. , . ' 

These constraints must be central to the • 
planning of off-qampus educatiortal services. It is- 
also important that methods be devised to assist in' 
the mediation of difficulties which may arise out of 
the-.gnpwth of off-campus seh/ices. In $11 such efforts 
al^ coordination, neighboring iiistitutions should ' 
ffeel^ share plans and interests with each other and 
actively seek to avoidi undue competition, while, 
building cooperative arrangements which can provide 
new services for, Ohio citizens. The State of Ohio 
itself should be actively involved in promoting this 
cooperative programming. 

Degree-Credit Conferences, Seminars, 
Workshops, and Institutes 

The survey reported by the Board of Regents in 
1975 found in this area of part-time study nearly ' 
10,000 course registrations each year by state- J 
assisted collegfes and universities, and 3,000 
registrations by independent institutions. These 
individual enrolltrients'tey^ an annual fulKfirri^ 
equivalent of about 500 |tud«nts.^in puW^^ 
institutions and about«l|j5 students in the 
independent sector. 

At the present time, any degree -credit 
conference, seminar, workshop or institute 
^nflucted by a state-assisted institution is eligible 
for state subsidy suppiprt if it falls within. either the 
summer or fall term "counting period used for 
determining support, and if no external sponsor is 
underwriting the full instructional cost's involved, s 
The pattern of siich offerings throughout the 
academic yfear should be studied by the Advisbry 
Council on Lifelong Lesfrning to determine 
U^hether a more latlsfacibry method of 
annualizjing enrQilment counts is needed, or if 
presenit 8ummer-plud«f;^1l countL|Q reasonably 
represents year-round £ictivity in thi$ area of 
-service. . . - ' - , ' . 
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^p^-'^^ Seminars, 
V^ri^hops, and Instituted. ' • 

yi^P^ox^ivci(^ (o the safne Board'(?rf .Begents' survey, 
non-credit offerings account lor nearly 
■ ZTO^^ course registrations each year by state 
assisted colleges and universities, with an additional 
4i6t?)00 registrations by independent institutions. 
;^jflese individual enrollments have an annual full 
■>S^lk\xx\^ equivalent of about 7,000 students in the 



public institutions and about 700 students in the 
independent sector. 



; Of the non credit instruction within the^.-state 

(K^ ''- f assisted colleges and universities, nearly 57' percent 
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was in courses or other instructional settings .\ 
"having an occupational or professional purpose, 32 
percent dealt with' courses of a personal or general 
development nature, and M percent dealt with 
some type of community>roblem-solving. 

The Board of Regents has founc;^ that within th^ 
Occupational and Profcssiorral category there are 
'many occasions when a clear public purpose can 
be served by offering a particular sequence of 
courses outside of a degre6; pr-Q^r-iifn. In these 
sequences, the substance of/' jjiStrUction involved 
differs little from d(pgree cre?3it progirams except 
that a more Hmifed^ p'UVfiofee is served. But presentj^f ,: 
policy creates difficufties in this area in terms of "r .- 
>tate■&ub^^dy..pavments. Larger institutions having 
well d(^.vdoped;i^rfd diverse course inventoi^es can - 
off^r swoJS liti^ffed sequences to students pimply by 
;.purjir^§,.ipg'i^frier a selection of degree* credit 
courses from existing offerings, in such cases, state 
subsidy is automafically earned because the 
courses invf^lved were designed (pr use fn decree 
programs. . . ' 

However, in smaller institutions, especifally two 
year colleges, such e>asting courses may not be at 
hand, and service cannot be rendert^c^with state 
• support unless 4he college sets out trf somehow 
encompass the nevM qourse offerings \^\ih\n a new 
associate degree prOt^rarn, If this cannot be donc^t^ 
stiidents must pai/ the full .c«st of the particular ' 
sequence. , ^ 

A recent example which illU^itrate^'^Jhis. problem 
is the legislative mandate that all* persons seeking 
to gain^or hold real estate licensen&'in Ohio must- 
complete a limited series of college-level courses 
within a given time period. This is a legitimate service 
of higher education and students should not have to 
bear the entire cost of the cpurses juSt because they 
are not part of a de^^ree profjram: Instead, it would be 
desirable to appro\/{? such offerings ftn subsidy 
•earnings even thoaqh no degree award is directly 



contemplated. It is possibly, of course, that such 
work might subsequently be'valued for credit 
purposes as applicable^to a related degree program 
as elective courses, or upon transfer to another 
institution ^ondu«ting a related degjree program. 

The Advisory Council on Lifelong Learning 
should assist in the development of guidelines by ^ 
which the Board of Regents could scl^p^tiyely!:^'^^^^^ 
qualify such occupationqtlly o^ici^tcp^^ 
sequences for subsid^|;^ri:tin{^^^^ 
requirmg that specific diggree credit be granted. 

As noted earlier, many non-credit course 
offerings fall outside^ the occupational apd 
■ ' professionai category; over 40 percent a^e\ 
concerned with personal or general development or 
with community problem-solving; The cost of these 
courses should be borne by the particlpatits. But 
given the benefits which th^se programs offer to 
both individuals and communities, the state should 
promote a full rang^ of non>credit educatipnai 
services by helping fund the college offic^eS 
'responsible forjheir development and 
administration. As part of its assignment^ the 
Advisory Councilovill be asked tp. suggest a 
procedure t^rjD.iish which this fu.ncfing can be 
■v .provided., with the state perhaps sharing the r 
: (p^W^v tipder such an arrangement, the institutions 
*"^'[5a;|^£^'s would be required to set aside income from 
non-credit courses to be applied to the cost of these 
courses and their development. 

Cooperative - . » 

Extension Service 

The outstanding historical example o( state, ' 
* county, and federal government commitment to ✓ 
Lifelong Learning is foun^.-ja the support given 
over many year^ to the AgriculturaF CJodperative 
Extension Service of the Ohio State University. 

The Extension Service deals not pnly with z 
educational services to the agricultural industries . 
and farm facnilies, but with home management,' 
nutrition^ and a variety of local community 
problems such 'Tss zoning, land use, waste^disposat 
health and safety"^, and environmental improvement.^ 
It reports more thari four milion individual contacts 
vOith youihs and ac^ilts each ye/ir through a 
widespread networK of extension centers and 
. ' youth programs/ .-/'.'^ 
Continued subtf^rt of this program is vitaK 
The Advisory C^%f^til should examine the 
operations of the Coqperative Extension 
^er\/\ce, drawing fr^m its linbwiedge ^Vid 



experience valuable information which can 
benefit the development of other programs in 
the field of Lifelong Learning. 
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Labor 

^Anoth^r example of sountHV'feasea public 
support f6r Lifelong Learning \s the Labor - 
Education Service of the Ohio Slate University. 
• Supported by special legislative appropriations over 
a number of'years, this Service has provided 
valuable non-credit educational programs for 
Ohio's labor movement. With developmental and 
overhead costs borne \>y the state and direct 
instructional costs paid by supporting labor, 
organizations, the Labor Education Service 
provides another ppssible model for other forms of 
non-credit adult education! 

Continued support of this program is . 
important and should be provided within the 
higher education operating budget during such 
time as sepfirate encouragement is r«q'aired. 

Health^ Manboiver) • : 

Continuing Education * 

f Strong state support for the development of 
programs for continuing projessional education is 
critical for the whole range of health-related ^ 
profession^. Sound programs of continuing 
physician education during the period of active 
practice is not only crucial for upgrading 
knowledge and skills, but is also closely tied to 
Ohio's needs for achieving belter geographic^il - 
distribution of physicians and tor attracting young 
physicians to an Ohio practice. Beyond this, in 
sc>i»fle of the health related pjrxjfessioiis contifi.ued 
licensing now depends on tfie renewal of 
knowledge in mid care<?r throu^ \(^rxx^i^¥^ ': 
supplementary education " 

Credit Instruction 
Through Correspondence 

^An^ong Ohio's colleges and tinivcrsfties only 
'Ohio University currently offers instruction through 
correspondcnce^Rathcr than duplicate a service 
which by its' nature is accessible statewide, only , 
the^Qhio University program should receive 
staf^^bsidy support. Ohio University is urged 
to rfipKe its correspondence program respdnsive 
to th^ needs of all colleges and universitiibj^^jn 
Ohio which are developing services ((iriidults. 




Educational 
l^levision 

Television is a powerful riiedium of education 
, ':anjd- Ohio should see'k to realize its full potential, 
y ■ Support for development of both credit and non- 
; .ciredit adult instruction re^ts within the fuHy 
'opi^rational Ohio Educational Television Network, 
J^aytifrig programming supiiort of elementary ..v/ 
3ij!ljhfeecbndary-sctiool jOrograms is currently fund^.d • 
fe? Department of Educa^tion. Tipe evening-hdur 
„ operertioh of ;uniuers^ty^;i^nked transrfcittfefS' pr-'es^ntfy : 
is supported throiigh higher ^duG>tiOj^^ 
budget, although all progi^l^miiriihg costs; both 
public service and instructfonal, must be borne by 
the individual universities initiating such 
programming. ^ ' ■ ^ ■■■ 

The Board of Regents recpmmends Continued- 
support for the evenin3*hp^r transmitter 
operations, and the AdViiioiity^^ouncil on 
Lifelong. Learning should -c^r^^^^ assess the * 
potentialyal^e,,^^^ for 
Origani;IS^j|ih^^^ recomme^da- 
.^io.|>j9JC^^^^ their use. A committee 

.appointed by the Soard of Regents fs already . 
conducting a study in tHis-area. Note should also be 
made n this. regard of the modest current state 
appropriations available to" the Ohio Educational. . 
Television Network Commission for encouragement 
of program development, arid of studies, by. trie 
•* Commission to determine the tole of educational 
television as it relates to statewide instructional 
broadcasting. * • ■ . 



Improved 
Record Keeping r 



" EssentialitOf the full development and r^asoni^d. 
grgwth of a quality Lifelong Learning system ist:*-;^''* 
adequate /ecord keeping, to provide the information 
needed for present an'd future planning. The 
* Advisory Council op Lifelong Learning should 
, make recommendations concerning use of the 
Continuing Education Unit for purpose^ of. 
institutional record keeping in the fields of iron- 
' credit instruction. The Council should also make ' 
recomnKendations concerning thejFieed for and ' 
the desiirable forms of state*level information 
gathering ahd repqrting in the overall iield of . 
Lifelong Learning. >i ^ .,, •; 

.,;,'Thf;5 growing d^and for Lifetoiig'Learhing poses 
"^j Chajfenfjc to our coWe^i^a s^nd universities. It also 




s^S som^^ difficult questibns^^Mifhiieh will have to tje 
swered in the process of re^nding^ tq Hiis 
Educational need. To what^*cxt^nt shbijil3 the state 
he reqiMved to fund confmiiing education? Does it 
have a responsibility.ih -some areas but not in 
others? Should all students benefit from $t^te 
sybsidies or just certainv categories? ^ . 

The basic issues embodied in these question^ - ^ 
and others will have to be resolved, through cariefuf ^ 
sti^y and.jfjljanning. Priorities will have to be set 
which iaki irift^ account both the needs of . * » 
traditional-age students and the newer groups . ^ \ 
<^Wng educational service^. But. whatever the/ ^ . 
fin^il determinations, Lifelong Learning is here to stay. . , • 
andit will be one of the major responsibilities of higher * 
education in the years ahead, ; ' j 

C^t>TER VIII 
Xfe Future of v 
Graduate Education 

Sximmarv 

Ohio has a strong systerrr of graduate 
education, offering opportunities for master s 
and doctoral level study in every region of the 
state. Comprehensive and adequate in termis 
of providing needed services, this system is one 
of the state's major educational resources. 

Graduate education falls into two general 
categories. Practice-oriented programs 
prepare students for careers in suth ar^as as ^, 
business administration, social work, and 
teaching^ Research-oriented programs are 
directed toward advanced research and 
scholarship, with many of tfleir students 
looking toward careers in^'^igher education.. In 
the p^ractice-oriented area, the Board of 
Regeri^s strongly supports the development o(f 
high quality programs, chiefly at the masters 
level, in each section of the state, but stresses ^ 
that proposals for new programs must be 
thoroughly justified. In the rescar<:h-oriented ^ 
area, given the broad range of existing^ 
programming, the Board expects that Jew new 
research-oriented graduate programs can be 
justiffed over the next several years. 

Since many students in research-oriented 
graduate programs plan careers in higher 
education, the Board recommends that 
universities review these prograins to see 
that^hey include appropriate opportunities for 



Ml 



teaching t^chrtiques 




edu'caiion in effectr 

The Board also suppoi^ts <;urrent eifdrts 
dev^efdOL tfiore G^brtUnitieS|^utsid.e the V 
Itteach^ig profession for graduatcs'ef research^ ^ 
^ Ojrientea,,programs|> ' ' \- fc/^ ^ .^^ 

Atlt^Jw^art^^ graduitc^ education is * ' 
^ re^fai^ch, which^ali ^s^spntial part ot 
gractUjite ^(Jfk, e^eciaUy 'at the jSoctbral le[v^» 
Jh6 §oard of. Regents recommends thi^t Ihe"^ 
statjf strength^ direct Support of that l^ 
researcli dpsely alliecf to graduat^e-Ievel 
insftructipn^n order to assure that C3>hio will^ 
^contiiiudily b|^fcfit from this vital function of ^. 
*thc5i higher #ctucation system. Basic r<^&ear£;h ,^ 
. ^oiie olir universities is often arcrucial fir^ 
sltepi tow^d {neeting the practiciil nj?eds of ^ 

• society and this-actfeitit. must be supported so 4 
, ' thSi orucitUniversities can remain agents oif 

• progress. The state should also^ sensitive to i 

• QC(|:asions when it can profit by siving l^pecial 
support to particular researchj^ierffbrts. 

Primary responsibility for assuring the 
quality of graduate education rests with the - ' 
individual universities and requires of them a' 
careful study bf their graduate programming'. . 
This must include the review and evaluation. of 
both new and existing prdgr^ms^/Bficai^Se of 
the importance of this prqicess, each 
, ^'^titution will be asked^to submit to the 
Boa191^ j3ij|^ its for|qial review procedure 

witn^'C^^ year. In addition^ prbgram^ yvith 
ve^liam enrollments will be ideotified and 
the uiil^Vsities asked io rcppKj pn these 
programs on ah indi^^flual ba^is. 

GrSlduate edu^ati^n must, bfe bpeifi to 
everyonjj^who seeks afid cait-b^Bnefit ffom it. 
But tod^' access is sfill a problem foi* some * 
groups, including Blacks and other minorities^ 
and women. The Board of t^egents is * ^ 
committed ^ improving access for nfiembers 
of these groups and rthis should aiso^be the . . 
goal of each uni verity, Board 
recommends that unive^ics ex pai>d. their - 
efforts to identify and recruit. women and^ 
minority>stud^n'ts and thfiii graduate ^chobls 
make a more concentrated effoft to provide 
counseling and othpr support ^kcrvjces. * 
Universities should also fostef qiore » < 

convenient access to graduate education; 
through part-time study and ©ff-catnpus ^ 
instruction, and should evaluate admission 
criteria to assure that qualified students have 
access to graduate progrants. Recognizing 
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' .^hfii'l ^ancial .constraints are also a barrier for 
; groups,,thlf Board will ask 

.h^^9pW^iat t;p^ on a(jcess:{0^^^ 

r the j4u4!^tib^ aiiij|y|^8radua/e 
' stJidpntsj-rv."- ■ .' ''^^ 




. t \ *.■ In planning for graduate MKition, 
' r ^tarsonnel needs /are a key factor. Most " 
.^ *. rjesearch today tends tq agree that there is no 
. major. field nationally where in the next five 
, . ' 'yeajrs^JPh.D* girafduat'es will be in critically short 

* supi)!}/: The Bci^ard of Regents bp Hcves that 

. Ohib*s curi'^nt graduate priniii^rns a/e largely 
jj. ' 4 adequate to produce .the. needed ;gracluate- 

trained pei's^'nnel at the Ph.D. level over the 
; y next several years. 

« . At the sam« tim^^ ohanges in the graduate 
. education structure will be ^ecessary io adjust 

ta^'market fluctuationl^ or td meet specific 
^' local or fegioh^I^^needs. Circurmst^hces may 
justify $ome new gradu^^t^f^ograms, but in 
considt^ring threse prog^^tns^i^ Board will, 
siresis^'ithe iise of existing^esoiirces through 
' consortia arrangements,, interrihstitutional 

V;- shanng, drinterdisciplfriaryii^rograms. At. the* 
docteral level, it is n0t likely the Board will ' 
ap|$fove a new degree unless it utilizes one or 
m0re of these arrangement^.. , 
^Othet changes in graduateMeducation w^l be 
^, pec'essary to serve a newly-emerging clientele, 
M/hich includej^ older students, fully-employed' 
/sfiidents, and piirt-time stujcjents. This will ' 
. require flexibility in graduate programming;^ « 
^Jhls Board pf Regents fully supports this 
' .^development, but c^titions that any new . \.V 
.. programming proposed to meet the needs dKf 

* noh-traditibnaJ students will be expected to '? 
i . utilize existing resources, whenever feasijble/*^ 
' • In common with pf higher education, 

graduate, education fac^s serious financial ' 
' problems. As costs increase, there is a strong 
possibility that a proportionate share of the 
increase will have to be passed on to the. . 
students, with an obvious negative impact on 
^ access, and that universities may have t6' 
consider a reduction in graduate 
programming. - 

To address the potential problem 9! 
increased costs for students, universities 
should develop better information about 
, graduate students and their sQurces of funds 
and also cultivate other sources of financial ^ 
assistance for both*6tudents and graduate 
education in general The st^te fort its pan , 
must assume responsibility for exploring the 



■ . ^" • ' • •■ , . • ' 

rel^UpnsRip between access, aind increase^-, » • 
co^t^ foi graduate students, a task that be' 
undertaken by the; Board's special coinmiMe6 ' ^ * 
oh,acces$; >; ^ ... '.• " ** " 

Th^^pQssibinty that fjnanctal pressij^es may 
require contrai^'tion within graduate'^^ucatipn • , • . 
poses a strong demaijid for instit<utional 
leadership, sinice the indiviflual u^^^ersit^es af^^ . 
in ^he best position to allocate resources. If a • • 
reduction in graduated programs becomes * / ' - \ 
necessary, the Bpatd%st|rpn^ly Mges , 
u|iiversities to u|ilize th^ir review JinjJ' ^ ' / / 
^valuation ptoc(ed|ire§ to identify iteas wj^ere ■: ^ 
;poptraction is app/ppfiate. f£ ; : >" 

OuVin^ the piext bienniui^he Bokrd 6f ' 
R^ge^ts will pi^Qvid^s leadel^ip anj4 a^istance 



in otfiief area$ netajteB to tffe financing, of 
* graduate educatign; Working withj:he ' * 
universities; it wilF Explore ways tb promote/^ 
dive/§ity atnd reward qiifality, ^ays in which ,, 
resouj-qes can^be 'shared, ancf'finafly ways in * 
which'ihe total^bst of ^radji^ate ecUication'can 
be .mofje adequately and accurately ^ ' * 
deternvned: ^ * - . ' ^ ' 



Chaptet 

Grad^ate educ^tion is the c^pstbhe of the • . 
eidycational system. Our j^raduatelschools^are' 
major resources, providing opportunities for 
advanc'eet tese^rch and^choIar$tTip, ijpward , 
mobility, and mid-career ^ey^loptn^nt. Many of* our V 
professional and acadejtnic fead6rs ,are shaped- at 
the master's and doctoral levefsj.contributir^g ' i; 



.^through theii^ post-baccalaia're^te study to \he 
;t*^Vvfi expansion of knowledge, tc.the' formaftion ornew 
concepts, aftd to the resolutip.fl' of society's most^ 
^ pressing problems 



Ohio ha^ a strong 'sys^tem, gf grac|jLiate education ^ 
chiaracterized by iiicreasing^enrollment^and quality 
programs' Entoltngent has r'isfen 23 t>ercent in the^, 
pavst fiye years; tfiis ye^r ^lone, eleven ^tate ^" 
universities are serviQQ ov^r 37,000 students 
stqdying fiifl or .part-time in research arad practice- 
oriented progranis which inGflide^fnaster's degree 
sequences:, doCtbr of pKildsophy projgr^frts, ,and ^ 
''sorrte programs of postdofctbrai stiidy^N^l^y ^rll of 
the st^terassisted univer-sitles in tvhich these 
students are enrolled have achieve the mt)st ^ 
advanced status comerr-ed by the North Qefnfral 
Assoc iatioo of CoHejges and ^chpols'on tfe basis 6f 
*'progranri qualify^ resources, and responsibly 
planning. The ^s^ti^iation is the rrfajor accr^edffhg ^ 
gro^p for. our institutioiisf^ ' ' , - . .* . 
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' iiPlr addition, approxirnately 13.000 graduate 
stud^ts aYe attcyfidihg Of\io's^ndependent colleges 
and'universitiesVThis enrollment figure r-eflects the 
impOi:tartte of ^he^ide^ndent sec?|pr a& a source 
of.grMuatiB edu<ta|ron.'., ^ " 

Thj? §cop^ p( graduate educiation in Ohio's state 
uniy^tstti^s can bfe i^en in the-accirrDpanyirtg exhibits 
whic^^show' f K^istribuiio^j^ of programs by 
>irtstitutidn and geogrt^phic region^ These e>ihibits 
include progf^ns at stat^Jsfhstitution and Case 
Western Reserve ®jj\ie^j- with the exception of 
^n^^er's ptOgr^m'^'at uihlo^^^^ which, as 

the state'* naajot resear^^lvuniv^Sft offers programs . 
in alm(ifst everv Jdiseipiiner V » v' 

^ ■ .. Graduate edti^aftiori responds to a variety' ol ' ■< 
rteed$. Sori\e,program^Glate to^:i^ipnal and 

. interMtiti'nal requirements for graduate-trained 
p^r^dhnel and research, others( ^o regional or local 
concerns or thj?. internal peeds of the ijniversities 
them^lvj^sV Most serve a mixtu'Ve of all th^gfeie . 
needs. OJjio.has p/R^tams in every cate^orVi' with 
opportunities foi- master's and doctoral ^evei study 
iFj each region,bf the state. Some of our institutions 
also prov/ide opportunities for postdoctoral 
educatton, a tomponent of graduate education 
which provides an Qpiportunity to obtain highly 
specialized training, usually with a particular faculty 
member, and also adds a broadening component to 

f the education of other graduate students! 
Postdoctoi^^l appointments are funded either 
through competitive fellowship programs or by 
resealfch granls or contract^ obtained by the' - ;. 
faculty. The appointee is not a student of a..* .-i,; ; 
memoer of the teaching staff, but participates as a 

^colleagu^-^d associate in graduate education afid 
researt:^.-|^ie postdoctoral concept has become an' 
integral part of higher education and should be 
rocogoized' as ari important service of our graduate 
progfamrping. \^'f 

This chapter "reviews our system of graduate 
^education, noting the issues which confrontfit and 
■ responding to those l§sues^A;lth a series of specific 
recommendations. It.-deals wi^ all graduate 
prpgfams normally organized within a un1\?ersity's 
graduate school and, therefore, excludes 
gfaiduat^/ professional programs such as law, 
rpedicine, and dentistry. 

In preparing this report, the Board of Regents 
.rejviewed the current literature on graduate 
edutatron and also empaneled an ad hoc Graduate 
Program Pqjicy Advisory Committee composed of 

^representatlves^frorh public and private institutions, 

» business, government ;'\^nd out o( st<itt' universities. 



The committee's-study included extensive data- * 
gathe,rih^g:1^d th^ solicitation of opinions from each 
of th^. s^i^t9-^ssisted graduate universities. , 
Thrbii§h the committee's work and other :•• 
analyses of graduate education, five categories of 
policy issues are identified, all of them complex and 
challenging. They are the issues ot Research, 
Pjogram Quality, Access, Graduate-Trained 
Personnel and'^^i nance. ^ 

Graduate Programs 

Ratidhal planning efforts must depend on an " , 
accuratetipderstanding of the goals and objectives 
of graduate education. Broadly spea feeing, there are 
two major types of graduate program^. One js 
research opie^nted; the other is oriented. to 
professional practice. The Joint Staterrient 6r\ 
Accreditation of Graduate Work of the Countil of 
Graduate' Schools, the Federation of* Regional 
Accre^rtirjg^ommissions of Higher Education, and 
tbe» National. Commission of Accred^ing defines 
these prqgrartis as follows: 



Practicj^^'0riented gj-aduats degree programs, where 
the prinJi^fy objective is'to train graijduate students 
through the master's or doctor-s level as ^ 
preparation for professional practi(C<e directed.' -, 
mainly toward the application'^or transmission of 

• existing knowledge, a^id completion of the program 
ordinarily is identified by award of the degree of 
Master of '(Pi'ofessipnalpJ^ield) or Doctor of 
(Professional Fie Id.),. ''^.g.,* M^stter of'Educa.ti6n • 
(M.E.), Master of Busir^^s-Admini^tratio?^^; ' *. 
(M.B.A.), Master of Spciaf Work'"(M".S:W,),;^M?^€r 
of Fine Arts (M.F.A.),' Doctor of^Arts (D.A.)/ 
Doctoi- of Musical Arts (D.M.A.), etc. 

Research-onenfed graduate degree programs, 
where the primary objective is to train -graduate 

' students through the master's and doctor's lever as 
preparation for scholarly or research. activity 
directed mainly toward the acquisition of nevw 
knowledge, and completiort of^t^^ program 
^ ^ ordinarily is identified.by a ware! of the degree- of 
Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), or 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.), etc. ' 

There are similarities between these programs.^ 
However, due to thetr distinct differences and 
intants, it is important that they be treated 
separately and titled appropriately as we look to 
the future of graduate education in tfte State of 
Ohio. 
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t^rarctic^-Oriented 
Prograriis* ^ ■ 

. •: The emphasis, in this category is on master's 
level work, with' most students seekifig degrees 
which ^r^^^rofessionai in nature. Most of these' 
prograrfigiserve/residents of the geographic areas 
of the irisfU'drtjfj'ns whjqh offer them. ' 
. Large numbers 5f studentis are' drawn to these 
graduate programs, many i^'^king'job security and 
advaincementin th^irvintiM^^^ - 
.additiSnal^iducatioi^^ of^hjis 0' 

typ^e ain2|gS|Qi^nj^%vJth^ ' 
adv|ii?Cle!3fea^ for elerhen^ry and secondary 

^•teiictliers, for people in state and local government 
'^'^aigencies, and for managers in many of our 
industrial and bu^j^j^j^s concerns. The avaibbilitv? of 
this graduate levet^(iiucatTDn can be crucial as 
profe.ssion;5 become more demanding, mirroring th^ 
increasing complexity of society itself. 

In providing this kind of graduate education, 
universities tend to develop close ties with the |U 
individual professions, mutually benefiting both the 
academic and nonacademic sectors. These ties are 
strengthened by the fact that in addition to meeting 
university standards, many practice-oriented 
programs are ^accredited by the appropriate 
professional societies. These programs of graduate 
education alsc^pffer opportunities for off-campus 
instruction which strengthen the relationship 
^ between universities and their comtnunities. 

The BoarxTof Regents sees a continuing need for ' 
practice-oriented programs at the graduate level. 
The Board stron^y supports the development 
of high-quality, pi-aG<icc-oriented prograrrls^ > ^ 
chiefly at the master's leyel, in each se.ction pi . 
the state in ordjpr |o provide opportunities (pr , . - 
professional advfincement and lifelong 
learning. However, a university proposing a 
new practice-oriented program must be able 
to demonstrate that sufficient need exists to 
justify the commitment of faculty and facilities. 

The Board also believes thaf spetia) attention 
must be given to the problem of named degrees 
awarded by practice oriented programs. There has 
been a proliferation of degree titled/some of them 
not very specific. Thig has led tp confusion in the 
graduate field. Recognizing this as an ongoing 
prpblem, the Board recommend^ further study 
by graduate schools ahd associations to 
assure clari)(K:ation of degree titles and their 
specific meanhigs^ 

Practice-orjented programsipffer an opportunity 
to better meet the educational Semands of non; 

()4 



traditional students.. 5>ucn program§ may require: a 
reevaluation of entrak<?fe'cnteri^^ offer-^gs; 
and e;cit criteria to proii^de.acc^^^ the 
community who are not .bSihg "s^ryei^ by the . 
■ conventional' Nl. A. and M.S. progrS^ims. 

Research-Oriented 
"Progtiams 

Resiearch-oriented prb^ranisr^t the graduate level 
, difi^i^^lS^:^^^^^^ m the practice- 

; or^er^ted'categ6ry.;^\A^ concerned* 
largely with, advanced educa^ion^leading to 
professional practice outside the universities, the 
former are oriented toward advanced research ^and 
scholarship and emjDhasize le^irning for the sake of 
knowledg^. Approximaib^ly half of the students in 
these programs look?toward careers in higher 
education. Most of- the other half seek employment 
in industry, business, government, and 'nSnprofit ' - 
Organizations. ^^V 

These programs are of immeasurable valtrcr-IUs...^ 
here that we,.develop independent and -creative 
scholars, \^6\ in pursuing knowledge, enrich both 
our spiritual ahd mate|^al4iveW;Gradu^ 
faculty and students ^jajknd tiuniah understanding^. 



help to define our soci^y and the individual's place in 
it, and undertake the baste resec^r.ch which provides 
'''the foundation fcw^rogress in fhe arts, sciences, and 
humanities. Iri pfiy'siis^and chemistry laboratories 
and in biology and psychology departments, for 
example, the basic researph.is done that powers 
our technoljDpy. ^.^ , ^ . 

Given thfeie. contributions^^t is obvious that'^ ' 
state such^s Ohio realizes^^at benefits from its 
research-oriented piibgfims^.flradu^te education. 
Ohio -must continue 19 ^upi^b^ri ^ie'ssentiaL programs, 
both for thetjenefit of students and in its own v 
interest, but it rhust guaurd against unnecessary ■ * ..^ 
proliferation. Considering the broad range of .'jc^ 
research-oriented programs now available in 
all regions of the st^, the Board of Regents 
expects that few neuhl^ttsearchforiented 
graduate programs can be justified over the 
next several i^ears. Instead, the challenge in 
the. next 'decade will be to develop the quality - 
of the existing system. ^ / - 

We are in an era where our society is desperate, i 
for solutions to the massive social, economic, and' \ 
technological problems that characterize Our ^ 
present-day world. Our need for knowledge is 
insatiable, and we mu^t ensure that people u>itR the.. . 
ability and inclination .are given ^^opportunity to 
help meet that need. f^. . 
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To assure excellence in tb? y^^rs Iheadrtoday's 
students must- be well prephf ed' fdV role as 
tomorrow's teachers and leaders, Th)B>Board of 
Regents recommends that univcri|^ie»^^^^ 
their graduate fjrograms to see th|t^tHel/ . : 
include appropriate opportunities IFbr : y 

education in effective teaching techniques and 

. teaching-learning processes. The Board also 
supports current efforts to develop more 

. opportunities outside the teachii[i3 profession 
for 'graduMes^ of research'-oriented programs. 

l^esetirch 

B^^s^arch-activities within Ohio's universities are 
ai^tnijfiortant and intrinsic part of graduate 
educational programs. The resultant training of 
graduate students and the expansion of the. * . 
knowledge base, which is iruitself a national 
resoilrSe, is import^int to society as a whole. 
-'''At the doctoral level, research is the heart of 
graduate education. The higheif^t academic -degree, 
tile Doctor of Philosophy, lis dj^arded only to those 
who have demonstrated the ability to conceive and 
carry out original research. -Any university offering 
this degree has' an obligatiori to provide the faculty, 
the facilities, and the appropriate support so that 
students m^y i^eceive this training. Betvvefen one- 
third and Qn^half of the credit hours in a Ph.D. 
program afe^JSually devoted to dissertation 
research. Research training requires teaching on a 
one-to-orie basis. This is the most intensive type of ^ 
education offered at the laoiversitjy ^nfl nriust be 
directed by a member of the fSculty who is 
qualified^by virtue orif research interests and 
experience to teach students to do researclV4n-a 
given area. The*state. through its doctoral-level 
fof^fiulas of subsidy, provides suppbrt for these 
activities. The major source of support for faculty 
research, however, consists of funds acquired by 
those faculty members from' externaij^ponsors, 
primarily the federal government, through 
^nationwide competition. 

Stimulated by research operating within 
educational progranfp', ajpd in turn, stimulating and 
.supporting the profe!fesi©nal growth of gradua*^ 
students and faculty, the funds provided by 
externally-sponsored faculty research are critical ta 
the developpr)ent of the community of scholarship 
which exists within a university. Ohio has a good 
record in this area, with three of its universities 
among the top 100 in the nation in terms of 
fede^fyisponsqred research. Ohio State University 



ranks 21st; Case Western Reserve University, 34th; 
and tTie, University of Cincinnati, 59th. ' • 

Basic research is like, the fouridation of a 
buildifj^vltis^.qgntribution may not be immediatjB|y 
;'.5ippate.nt tt^*tfie^^^^^^ but it is the- base ojiJwhicH 
the visibl6»sup€fstriictur«.df api3licatiQn.is;bv^^^^^ 
Our universities traditioneSly concentrati-their 
efforts primarily on basic ie€fe?a;ch;.wKite industrial 
organizations usually direct itf^ir^iresearch efforts . 
towafii' applied research and/tne development of 
new materials, devices, systems, or fnethpds.^This 
is, effectively, a cooperative venture,, with ieach 
participant playirtg an ess^ti??jl part. A recenj^., ^ 
report of the Natiaft^il Scielrice Board points q«t 
that basic research increasingly contributes to ♦tr 
technological innovation, and that sUch resi?arch, 
u'perfornied at universities, is most frequently c.itcd'..^. 
as the origin of pat]ente,d techijQlqgiC^ 
The report goes dh to note that there is inaCled ---K- 
increasingly rapid utilization of basic research * ' 
resujts"in modern technology. Another recently 
available analysis of the generatior^ of knowledge 
necessary for a nCimbet of advances in clinical 
.medicine found that basic research pays off in 
terms of key discoveries almb$t' tt^ce as 
h^ndsQpnely as all other types oTf re^^arch and 
(fevelpprnent -ccfmbined. ■ '-^ - • ■ .-j, /. 

It is clear tliat basic research is the indispensiKie 
foundation stone on which our modern iec^oology 
rests. Graduate stude^ts and faculty mernbers' 
working together at research-oriented universities 
are responsible for nearly all of the basic research 
done in this country. Thus, the Social value of 
university-based research is great, and major 
dividends are returned to society by the investment 
of state fund^. , ^ ^ 

' In addition t^providing continued direct sijpport 
for research "cBsely allied to graduate-level 
instruction and 'meaningful encouragement for \he 
development of externally-sponsored research, the 
State of Ohio may, on occasion, profit greatly by 
special support of particular research efforts within 
our graduate-level universities. One such effort 
related to energy is discussed elsewhere in this 
Master Plan. 

The Board of Regents recommends that the 
state strengthen direct support of that 
research closely allied to graduate-level 
instruction in order to as&ure that Ohio will 
continually benefit from Bns vital function of 
the higher educational system. 

To date, there has been no ongoing systematic 
mechanism for bringing Industrial problems and 

i ■ ■ ■■ 
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.needs to the attention of ac^deroic res.^arch/ 
Vpeople, nor for making Ohio industry aware lof the 
research and developmenf capabilities' that exi^t in 
our colleges and universities. It is essential as a first 
step to develop comprehensive information, and* to 
establish a means of bringing together^ 
representatives from faculties, graduate schools, ^ 
and industry, Accordinglv^ the Ohio Board of 
Regents wifl|ppoint a research advisory 
coininitte^'.dDniprised of members from 
facultjes^;.^i^(|tiate school •administrations, and 
industi3^;^-ip^^ the present state^of the 

research'' effort and capabilities in Ohio's 
inistitutions of higher education, and the 
ade^u£u:y, of funding; to project future needs, 
and.to. adtiuaint industry and the academic 
^cbmmunity with each other's problems and 
capabilities; and to propose methods of 
securing needed ffnancial support and other 
forms of assistance and encouragement for 
research. 

Prograni Quality 

• Assessing the quality of graduate education is a 
complex and challenging task, because individual 
progranjs pursue different objectives and the ' 
criteria for evaluation can vary a great deal. But, in 
the overall process, orae thing is clearr^ the primary 
responsibility for qualltv^ control rests with each 
individual university.^ ^ 

The institutions*then*iselves can best measure the 
quality of programs as they relate to the needs of 
the students and to the goals of the institutions, as 
they contribute to undergraduate instruction, and 
as they respond to particular local requirements. 
This necessitates a careful study-^bv'each university 
of its graduate programming, arrvtical assignment 
which will increase in importance as our institutions 
seek to maintain quality in the face of tightenjng 
budgetary constraints. 

At the heart of this ongoing activity must be the 
process of program review and evaluation, which is 
fundamental to identifying and maintaining quality. 
Thi^ process has been utilized in Ohio, bu/t never 
to its full extent. For ej^ample, there are regular 
review procedures for new graduate programs, but 
at the present time, only three of the eleven 
graduate institutions have in operation a formal 
review procedure lor existing programs. 
•Appropriate review procedures will lead to the 
discontinuation of unneeded or low-qualitly 



programs or to the^-rliodification, strengthening, or 
addition of other programs. 

Effective planning^and quality contrSlpWierefore, 
require review and evaluation of both new arid 
existing graduates prograjms, Ohio's universities are 
, aware qjf, -the growing importance.'ofc'this process, 
' and mdsl are now;\J(/orking' towaVd Jirrtplem^tation 
' of appropriate interrial re\^w procedures, while 
programs are reviewed by national and regional 
accrediting agejncies -^r compjiajlce with minirhum 
standaipjds, the intefnahreview^^Q^^^ * 
jyograms is'intended io.ensureVIhe development 
and maintenanq.e of graduate programs of the 
highest possibIe-q.t|ialit4;. . 

In its study of*'prog?am review and eviifuation, 
the ad hoc Graduate. Program P<3^y Advisorvi < 
-^Commit-tee stressed institution^ responsibility and • 
also recommended a coordinating and monitorihg 
role for the state. Following the committee's 
recommendations, the Board of Regents has 
adopted, largely fyom committee .'proposals, sorrie 
principal criteria \x/hich shduld be included in a ' 
review procedure. They aire: • ^ 
^ 1. Qua/ify o/ Fcfcu/fy: Measurements should include 
professional preparation and clinical -experience 
of faculty; research productivity; teaching 
effectiveness; jj^nlevel of participation in 
graduate instrUCTion. 
2. Quality of Curriculum: Is the program redefining 
itself in thAontext of con^erhjSbi'Qry changes? 
Are the courses appropriate? 

3. Quality of Students: Measurements here should 
* cover academic quality; the origin'of students and 

the diversity of thejr backgrounds; and the effect 
of cidmission policies on retGjj^on' rates. 
'Admission policies also should be reviewed to 
make sure that standards set to assure quality 
take into account t\i^ total experience and back- 
ground of the individual student. 

4. Adequacy of Resources: Evaluation of 
laboratory, equipment and other physical ' 
facilities; library; supporting staff and services. 

5. Need for Prograrn: Level of student interest and 
demand; potential or projected enrollment; 
relation to institutional jgpals; fiscal and academic 
relationships between graduate and under- 
graduate programs; societal demands; 
intellectual development and personal fulfill- 
m?Siiit; potential for cooperative prograrn 
development; employment opportunities. 

6. Productivity: Evaluation of resources available 
andutilized; management capabHity; marketplace 
needs; research benefits and the program's 
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relationship to instilvtional objectivcs. In addition, . 
productivity measui^ement should include a 
comparison with similar programs, at other 
irtStitutions. ■'' , : : * ' ; 

The^atiqve criterfe renect' thia'lB^ Regents' 
.commitrh[iB|;\tf' to meaningful* review dhej .ey^ijation. » 
While r^©<5gni2in<j ih£^t the individual inst(tiit>6ns 
must play tKe inan>r.role in this proces^vlthe Boards 

conscious ol - s own responsibility to asisure 
quality by requiring the development of review'-'" ... 
procedures. Thecf fore, each institution will be 
asked i6 submit to the 36ard its formal review 
pro^dure within one ye^r. In addition, 
programs with very smalt enrollments will be 
identiHed and^^he universities asked tQ; repoi;t 
dn these programs on^an individual basis. At 
the Ph.Dl lii^vel^^Qtutside consultants may be r 
called in to assist in review procedures. Note, 
s'hould^bc taken, that the requiren(ents dealing with 
sfnall programs stem primarily from a concern for ' 
^.quality » although cost is also a factor. . 

Traditionally, the^Board of Regents has been 
involved in review and evaluation through its * 
authority to approve new degrees and degree 
programs. It is also charged to "recommend ^ . . 
programs which could be eliminated because they 
constitute unnecessary' duplicatioa or for other 
good and sufficient cause." In spelling out the 
above requirements, the Board is acting in the . 
belief that a more active role has been naandated 
for it in tl*\is im|:)6rtant quality control procedure. In 
this broader role, the Board will assist universities 
in developing framework^ to facilitate the use of 
review and evaluation, to monitor the quality of the 
institutions' self-evaluation programs, and to ensure 
that self-evaluation is, considered in the broader 
context of state needs 

Student \ 
Survey 

While program review by peers and experts in a 
given fiel^l can probably best measure ■ ^gram 
quality, the opinions of* those who have been 
served by the state's graduate education system 
also provide important intbrmation on the 
perceived quality of that system. An ooinion survey 
sent to the 1972 1975 Ph.D'. graduates^ Ohio 
universities produced some extremely encouraging 
comments about the state of education m Ohio: 
*84 percent of those responding thought their 

graduate program vyas either good or excellent. 
*93-'percent felt their program was one of the best 

in the state 



*89 percent thought .th.at'.oyer8jl facilities were 
adequate. ' * 5 ^ ' 
*80 percent thought th^'S5^j?feill quality of teaching 
- . >was either good or excellent. 

Access 

'A quality system of graduate ^isducation should 

• be open to everyone who seeks anq can benefit , 
\. from ppst-baccalaureate study, not just to those . 

with financial and social advantage^'. As . the^ ' 
. primary source from which prpTcssiorial and other 
/ leaders. ^re drawn, it ^ouTH; assure men atid " 

womeri from every levet^j^^d sector of society 2in.- 
V opportunity to seek thesQ'leadership roles. 

• However, in Ohio, as elsewhere, acccssTto * " . • 
graduate study is still a problem for some groups. 

^ . The Ohio Board of Regents is committed to 
irnproving^access to gracjujate.educe^tipn for groups 
j^i; students traditionally excluded or 
*V iuntderrepresented. This should also be the goal of 

' each state institiition. While it is clear that all. of the 
M- problems connected withr access cannot be solvdd 
at the graduate level, there is still a great deal that 
can be done by our graduate institutions. They 
must take the kind of affirmative action that not 
only guarantees equally qualified individuals an 
opportunity to pursue advanced study unimpeded 
by ethnic, socioeconomic, sex or age barriers, but 
also encourages underrepresented groups to 
expe^nd their interests. 

Blacks and other minorities are seriously 
underrepresented irl our gradi^ate institutions, a • 
situation which results- from educational tradition, 
their financial status, the lack of substantial 

- undergraduate pools, inadequate preparation in 
undergraduate programs, and the absence of a 
supportive environment.. ^ V' ' 

Women have'access problems, too, wHth their 
participation in higher education declining as one 
moves up the academic ladder. Women graduate 
students also tend to be concentrated in the 
humanities and education, u^jth very few enrolled in 
the physical sciences, engineering,..or 'Social 
sciences -such' as economics. Alj^tlg with Blacks and 
other minorities, women are fV^g[tJentry discouraged 

' from pursuing graduate educaticSirbeoause of the * 
lack of role models. In addition, won\en have also 
been disadvantaged* in the past by unequal access 

. to financial aid^and jobs, and in som^ instances, by 
i3nequal treatment as students. 
• Access can also be a problem for non-traditional' 
graduate students, including adult^y^hq postponed 
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'graduate studyy professi(j|nals seeking to upgrade or 
renew skills. and ^jrt time^tudents who must.^ 
pursue tneir studies at intervoils. Financial % 
•pressures, .particularly, ttto^se resulting from fahily • 
oWigations, caft. present .a ^barrier for t'hese;,t?<iople; : 
as can c6urse sequenc^v^residence regulations. and, 
j^ther institutional requirements which may.be . ^ r 
difficult' for' narr-traditional students to fulfill'. 

As a first itidjo^tiep tp^ward irnproving , 
acciess 4or these gj^oup^, the Eioard of Regents 
recbmmends that uhiversities expand their 
efforts to develop and.utihze procedures for 
the identification andHrecxuitment^of women 
and miriority students. All avenues should be 
explored wi^h special emphasis on programs 
■designed tg assure early identifkratiorr of capable 
students at the undergraduate qr ^ven high school 
lev^K " ■ ' , - • .X 

Adequate counseling is also .^n iitiptitrtant f Victor' 
in improving access The Boafd recommends 
that graduate. schools make a' more 
concentrated effort to provide the counseling 
and other strident support services that will 
assist women, minority^ and non-traditional 
stude^nts in becoming oriented to graduate 
.^^cati<>n. These services might include personal, 
academic, and financial counseling/as well as ^ 
developmental opportunities and greater placeraenf 
' assistance. Xhere are some departments m which 
long-term enrolFmeni^ patterns seem to imply ;p 
systematic discouragement of the minority arid 
non traditional student The graduate schools 
should look for these practices and should 
encourage their change. 

It is recognized that irrdividudi institutions are , 
responsible for ensuring that rheir graduate 
programs are of the highest possible quality. At.it'he 
same time, some feat^ures of high-quality degrce-v ^ 
programs may impose barriers to access. ■ 
paaicularly for workiny studenl^s who. seek to up-^ v' 
grade or renew^skills. primarily on a part time % 
basis. For example, the residence requirement " ' 
mandates that all candid^^tes for fh^Ph.D degree , 
complete a certain numf^er of quarter^ (usually one 
academic year) enrolled es-fu'll time students This& • 
may impose heavy financial bur&ens aod other ^ 
corlstraints for the working student The Board of 
Regents recomchend$ that each institution 
explore alternate ways oJ ensuring the 
competence of their graduates which will , 
presie^k/e the integrity of degrees while at the 



saipe tim0 Ibwermg barriers to students .* ^ ' 
seeking a Ph.D. 

While assuring'tl^,^;. quality of graduate programs 
isrth© most •impbrtafnt consideration in develpping . 
admti>sipn:>Sitcinidards, care sh|ould be taken not to^ 
erect unnecessary barriers. The Board 
recommends that graduate schools^ evaluate 
admission criteria in terms of their ' ' ' 
appropriateness to program goats so that 
qaafrfied students are assured'of access to • 
graduate programs. ^ , ^. 

Uqiiversities slt^oufd also f6ster more^ 
convenient access to graJliate educati<^n by ' 
expanding the opportunities for f>art:-tim€^ 
study and by piitti^g^students in clo'ser .. 
prp^cimity to graduate study through off- 
campus instruction. But, in making this ' 
reC'Orrimendafidn/.tt^.-.^Q^rd^of Regenfs stresses 
: t-hat caj^p muSI b'e exercised in the development of 
oft;camjn;i& instruct ibn and ftiat it must be subject 
t6^Rfe>CQnstraints cUed in Chapter VII urider "Off- 
Campus Cr^CcWPses." ' J ' 

In making ^hdse recommendations to ir^dividoal 
institutions, the o^rd is well aware that a 
commitment- to im 



the state level and 



Roving access must also exist at 
at. programs fon^he 
recruitment of wom€n and fninorities will require 
the support of state jovernrffent. Recpgnizing 

aints are a major barrier, 
jtee' on Access which the 
^aneti^uring the next 

icial assistance /or 




zes ^e budgetar^ 
proved 

essing the issue 

lirrlit^d arnount 
ore reliably data on 



that financial consi 
the Spepal Commi 
Board intends to er 
Jbiennium vj^yi cor 
.graduate ^i^irdents 
, priorities involved in pr 
'access: * * 
; A'final.'^eriou^ 
of access to graduate ec 
of accurate data on the subject 
the sex,«face, and ethnic origin of graduate students 
arid degree r^ipients is essential for assewioa the 
situation. -A reliable ^system of inforrQ^tion Concerning 
graduate eduQ^^i^'pust be developed in the years 
immediately ^feJ^Tthr^gh the cooperative efforts 
i)f'*fi^ BoardJlW^ent^and the individualuniversities. 
■^•£)ltimately| our success m assuring J^uality of 
access to otpdDate education depends l^n our V \ 
ov^all suc^ss in assuring acces^'jto ,all segm^t^!* 
of the educational system. As r|!aVed in Chap^ei,'^^, 
, the Ohjo Board of Regents will cont4i^ue to work^ 
toward t4iat goal throughout all o? higWr edi^afibn^ 




Gradu2ite-Trained Personnel 

In recent years a great d^al has been written 
ajbout the overproduction of graduate degree 
holders, particularly at, the Ph D level, The most 
recent report to cite this problem is the 1976 
. Garnegie Fpundatiog'study on higher education 
vwhich noted'that >urplus capacity clearly exists 
nafibnally in the/.^VoductJon of'Ph.D/s/* and listed 
Ohio as onejtrf't'he states which "may wish to 
determ)ne,.vJ^iether their Ph.D. offerings are now 
excessij^fe." The availability of positions for Ph.D.' 
""'^adoTt eFin'^almo'sr a^ 

• fluctuations when viewed over extended periods of 
'time. These fluctuations cause difficult problems 
especially for those already embarked on a 
program Data show, however, that universities 
■ and stlidents do adjust over time to fhese changing 
employment^pportunities. , 

Although graduate trained personnel projections 
have often proved to be inadequate and current 
projections vary a great deal, most of the research 
tends to agree that nationally there is no major 
field where, in the next five years, Ph.D. graduates 
will be in critically short supply. Obviously, there 
will be continuing fluctuations vA;ithin the academic 
and non academic markets, requiring new 
adjustments and responses. The market response 
itself will, in many cases, take care of adjustments, 
as has been the case in education over the last 
severafyears. In fields leading to academic 
employment, the Board of R^3ents recognizes that 
the ability to make adjustments' depends on gre 
knowledge and understanding of the determinants 
of non academic employment, and will assist 
universities in developing better data in this area. 

Considering existing (actors, the Board of 
Regents believes that Ohio's current graduate 
programs are largely adequate to produce tbe 
needed graduate-trained personnel at the 
Ph.D. level over the next several years. ^ ^ 

The Board also recognues that change or • h 
adjustment, may be necessary at the graduate level 
to respond to a Specific need in a given geogj/iphic 
area. For example, the emerging need for new 
research in a commercial sector may lead lo the . 
development of dt program along the lines of (he 
polymer science program at the- University of Akron. 
Future market fluctuations are likely to create • 
circumstances where new programs can be justified 
on the basis of local or regional requirements. 
However, in considering such progrijms, the 
Board of Regeiits will stress the use of exifiting 
'^yaduate resour* <'s through regional or inter- 




state consor/ia arrangements, interinstitutiofiial 
sharing, or interdisciplinary programs. At the 
doctoral level, it is not likely the Board will 
approve a new degree unless it utilizes one or 
more of these arrangements. . 
The Ph.D. programs being developed for thtf,.new 
medical schools, such as the ones at Kent Stat^ 
University in cooperation with the Northeastern 
Ohio Universities College of Medicine and at 
Wright State University in cooperation with Miami 
University are perceived as falling withifi the 

.x:ajLeaarv_jQf-LhQae.i«hidiPj?i.Q^ ^ . 

In the years ahead, changes in graduate '/) , 
education will also be necessary to accomodate a 
newly emerging clientele. There are new groups of 
people vyho are seeking and can benefit from 
graduate level study; they include older students, 
fully-emplo^?e3^udents, and part-time students, 
who will require more flexible study arrangements 
than tradijion^^l^ograms novy^pffer. AdjOatments 
will be necessary to provide-wis new cbentele with 
opportui^ties for graduate educaton. The Board 
of Regents fully supports such changes, but 
cautions that ^ny new programming proposed 
to meet the needs of nontraditional students 
will be expected to utilize existing resources 
whenever feasible. 

Financing 

Graduate education, in common with all of 
higher^ education, faces serious problems generated 
by rapidly rising costs and the increased ^ 
competition from other sectors for a share of 

blic resources. These financial pressures are 
es|!h^ially critical because graduate education ^ 
stands second only to medicine as the most 
expensive area of higher education, 

Graduate education in the 1960s grew under the 
impetus of federal grants for students, for research, 
and for support of selected institutional programs 
'considered to be in the national interest. During 
this same period, the states also assumed sizable 
obligations, pr'ovfdjing funding for the basic 
operation of institutions, constructing facilities, and 
paying faculty salaries. In addition, student^ paid a 
share of the.cpst for graduate education through 
tuition, although in many cases this was limited 
because nciany students received federal fellowship 
and traineeship support. With the federal 
government assuming a more restricted role, this 
situation has changed. Federal support for ' 
graduate students has bt?en drastically reduced. As 
the growth in federal aid for basj( rt'sear( h has 
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continued at a modest rate, priorities* have changed ' 
and probably will coptinue to fluctuate. This makes, 
planning difficult ana thrusts.greater responsjbilitie^ 
on the state, individual institutions, and graduate 
skidents. 

Re\newing*this cfjange and the broader financial - 
outlook in Ohio, two critical issues are immediately 
apparent. The first involves the sttong possibility 
that a proportionate share of the increased cost 
may^iave to be passed on to the students.'t>The 
second issue involves the likelihood that 
- jiniv&i:sitie^>^confr4;u:it'ed.by. .^euoj^s. budget > 



problems, may have to re-evaluate i^ieir _^riontiesfc-' 
This may lead to the phasing out of som^*' graduate 
programs. Neither of these issues is very paiatabte 
for g^duate education, but both must be taj^en 
into Iccount in future financial planning. 

A rise in student tdition rates would be bound to 
have a negative effect on graduate education, 
although the impact would var^ depending on the 
composition of a given student body Gfraduate 
departments with a high percentage of graduate 
students receiving some kind of stipend would be 
affected differently than thpse with large numbers 
of students paying \he(^ own way. The latter 
departments would be much more likely to 
experience reduced enrollment. T^^ition increases 
would ^so be likely to affect enrollment of patJ 
time students, although the possible impact in thi^ 
area is difficult to measure since there are no data 
indicatirv^hpw many of these students recejve 
outsidj^^^port 

Butihowever mu( h exp<:?rience may vary from 
institunotr to institution, it is clear that an increase 
in cost to graduate students is undesirable from tJ)e 
point of view of access. It would doubtless mean 
that some capable and highly motivated students 
would be denied post baccalaureate education, 
resulting in the waste of their potential talent and 
loss of the contributions they could make to 
society. . 

The Board of Regents sees a need to addres^ 
•this potential problem in three different ways. 
First, it is crucial to develop better 
information about our graduate students and 
the sources from u/hich they obtain funds. This 
task \^ould fall mainly to the instittrfions and is 
essential for the development of sound financial 
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policy. Second, the indiyidlial universities- musi 
.alsd^take a lead role in €>ipJoring and • , 

cuhivating oth^r sfources o/ funding for- 
graduate stuf;lent$ and graduate education in, 

/ gen^^l^ They should seek fnore substantial 
• contributions frora business, industry, professional 
societies, andrjDhilanthfopic organizations, and 
pursye federal research grants rAore vigorously. . ' 
ThivA the st£j^te lAust'assume respor^ibility for 
l^xploi^ing the relationship between access^anci 
increased co%ts fo| grad'uat^^^tudehts. As 

. . >xioled-m-a..preUtcw8"-s«ciio»^Jj:^ !!; 

undertaken byrUne Special Committee on Access 
which .the Bq^rd will empanel .during the next 
■ rbiermium. ■ ^ ^. r - ^ " 

Th^ second major issue, involving possible 
contraction 'Within graduate education, also poses a 

T strong demand for institutional leadership. " 
Admittedly, this will be a very difficult process, 
given the close >nd crucial relationships between 
graduate education, undergraduate education, 
research, and the establfshecf commitments in both 
personnel and resources. But if financial pressures 
force this approach, the very coftifblexity of thp 
task arg|iies for institutional action, since the 
individual universities are in the best- position to 
determine the allocation of limited resources. If a* ■ 
reduction in graduate prograri%si becomes 
necessary, the Board of Regents strongly * 
Lfrges universities to utilize Ihe r^vfew and 
evaluation procedures discussed earlier Fn this 
chapter to identify areas where contraction is 
appropriate. " ^ 

Beyond these issues, the Board of Regents sees 
other areas coficerned'with the finalising of- 
graduate edud^tion where it can Work. to help 
strengthen.'the graduate .sector by ."prO^idin'g 
leadership and assistance. Ddring'the next ' 
biennium, the Board will seek (he assistanre 
of the institutions in exploring w^ys ip which' 
the state can promote diversity and reW2rr^ 
quality in graduate programming, ways in 
" which resources can be shared both vvitHin the 
state and through the use of interstate / 
agreement&^nd finally ways in. wipe h tl>e Iq^I,, 
l^ost of graKiuate education can be more 

^ adequately and accurately determined 
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CHAPTER IX » 
ining for Heafth 
Personnel E^ueation ^ 

Sumitiary ^ 

, . ■ . 

Health Pcrsonnfcl education is the lastest 
growiri^ sector of' higher-education, ^^h 
enrollment incjreases inMhe various health 
^science fields ranq^n^ from 100 tO'3Q0 p ercent 
''over the past ifOe v<^ars. This expansiofrfias 
been a* response (o unmet hlfal.th needs. But, 
aftjcr Several years of unparalleled growth, 
^ intefe^ is outstnpping n^ed tn some fields and 
the B<>ard of Regents fates £f difficult 
assignment. It mu^tt recommcind orderly 
ex^^nsion of sortie h^j^th education programs 
and iimit'ftl enrollment in several others 

In the ar6a of njedical education, Ohio is in 
a -position to e^j!:ate an adequate number 6f 
,^physicrans^ThJ||(ore, the Board recommends 
therjB be no fufttier expansion of medical 
schoolsr beyonrf wh^t has been planned and 
that iv> additional medical graduates be 
planned Sbove the level of the expected <^.^ ^ 
enrollment by ) 985 J'^ 

A m^i^lr problem in medical educdtfcpn is ' 
assuring an aciequ'ate number of primary care 
physicians, includiug those in fannily medicine^'* 
gene-rail. internal medicine, and pediatrics ^ 
While Ohio will be edu4sating enough ^ 
physicians in the y^ars ahead, it is at prest?nt ^ 
<rbhffortt^fl by a shortage of doctors in the 
primary care fields. To help resolve this^. 
' problem, the state s th ree new medical schgols 
at Northeasl.erH''(5hio J^JniversitieV, Ohio 
University; afid Wright State University were 
founded to place their principle emph^^is on 
primary care medical education. The Board of ^ 
Regents.rcconlmends that these rtiedical 
schools continue to emphasl/e prirt^ary care 
education and that family practJte programs 
continue to be categpricalJt' supported; with^ 
an in<;rease in funds, oVer the next two 
biennia.' ^ 

Contritutincj to ftie shortage of pnmary t-are 
physicians is Ohip's low retention rate for 
medical school qr'Sduates cind the 
maldistribution of phvsi( itins Adding primary 
c^iire residency progr<Jms ( an help o;y<^'rcome 
bot|;i problems. I he Board recommends that 

IS tisscSc/iated with the* 



such residency program*^ 



medical schools be established throughout 
Ohio a^d partially supported by state funds. 
The Board of Regents also recommends that a 
medical-sfudept loan program be established 
with a fbi^^ivefiess provision for practice in 
. underserved areas of the state. With loans 
available to facilitate access, medical student 
tuition should be increased during th*e two 
biennia following creation of the loan program. 
The student loan program is also needed to 
attract disadvantaged students to our medical 
schools. In addition, the Board recommends 
tTiai TpccTfic Tiri^^ 

medical schools to initiate special recruitment 
and development programs for minority and 
rural students who are. traditionally 
underrepij^sented. 

Ohio's existing dental education facilities 
are adequate and the Board of Regents ^ 
recommends that no additional dental school 
or college be developed. However, the 
problems of retentiof^ of graduates ^d 
maldistribution are also present in the fiehsl^of 
dental care. The Board recommends that a 
prog^ambcyinitiated to increase retention anc 
imt^rove^ distribution and that this includle a 
pilot pOst-D,D,S. education program in 
northwestern Ohio, If this program is effective 
it shoufd be expanded to other areas of the 
state. The Board also recommends initiatjon 
of a dental-student loan program, with 
incentives for pracj^^^trt Ohio, particularly in 
underserved arM^Tand supports expanded „ 
use of dental mxiliary personnel. The Board 
further recognizes the need t^ review the 
overa|l manppwer situation and will continue 
to study the supply and quality of dental 
personnel. 

A suffiftient number of r\urses ar6 rjow being 
educated in Ohio, feut stronger efforts must 
. be made to assure nursing graduates 
opportujrjjties for Mpwat'd rriobility. The 3oard 
of Regents recommends ihat upward mobility 
nu/sing prograhfs be estaolished or expanded 
in the state's six health manpower education^ 
region^ so thar qualified licensed assdciate 
(iegree or dipldrt]^ nurses can obtain^ a 
bachelor's degree in a formalized higher 
education program. To assure the%ame type 
of opportunity for baccalaureate degrees- 
nursing graduates, the Board further 
recommends that a master's degree prf)gram 
in nursinjj. be supported or established in each 
of the h^f^hh manpower region^, (i, 

rS 



The Board is awa^e that co))cern has been 
expressed about the adequacy of clinical skills 
among academically-educated nurses. There is 
a need to address this concern and the Board 
will establish an advisory committee to 
examine the clinical component of the 
academic programs, 

^ Thfs Board recommends continued support 
for the one-year licensed practical nurse 
programs in Ohio. It also recommends that 
articulation be established between these one- 
year programs and the associate-degree 
programs oTTiigher ediicatTorf.' , ' 

In the fields of allied health, pharmacy, 
optometry and veterinary medicine, the Board 
plans further evaluation of e\isting education 
programs so that present efforts can be 
measured against Jutur^^ieeds for services. 
Studies of pharmacy and veterinary medical 
education are presently underway and similar 
studies will soon be initiated in me optometry 
and allied health fields. The conclusions drawn 
by these studies will guide the Board of 
Regents in shaping specific ^Jtl^commendation^. 
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Hcdlth care is tdStest yruwing sector of the 
U S economy and health personnel edacation the 
fastest growing sector of higher education. 
Students are turning to the health sciences in 
impressive' numbers, motivated by interest and the 
increasing opportunities in some of the h^lth 
fields. Further accelerating this trend has been the • 
strong support for expansiori. coming from both 
public and'private sources, especially the federal 
is played a major role in 

th bds been explosive. Over 
the past five years'uhdergraduate enrollment in the 
health sciences at our universities has increased 
100 percent; the two year colleges have - 
experienced a 300 percent rise; and there has been 
similar rapid growth in graduate and graduate 
pr(^)fessic)nal enrollments. 

The expansion of* manpower production has 
been a response to, unmet needs m the area of 
health cart? and has been necessary to assure an 
adequate supply of healt|jbc:are professionals But^ 
affer several years of U(T^^alle|ed growth, the 
situatif)n is changmq and interest is now 
C)Utstrip[)incj need, with the nurnl)er of student^ 



it v/ould 



applying for entrance into the health sciences 
exceeding the number of positions available in 
some fields. N2kt;tonally, for example, some 20 
percent of the undergraduate students in colleges 
and universities have indicated a preference for the 
health professions. 

In Ohio, the percentage stands at approximately 
the same level. This is an excessive number, ^ell 
"above what is needed for an effecWve health c^re 
syste^. To admit all of these students to health 
education programs could lead to a serious 
oversupply of professionals in many fields. 
' " Bfeo' sharply incTOTse- the eos^ -e^ heQ<t+> -eare 
education, sending it to a level that might far 
exceed available state resources. By way of 
.illustfation, if Ohio's seven medical schools were to 
enroll another 25 students per class, 700 additional 
full time-equivalent students would enter at an 
immediate cost to the state of $5 million. And this 
figure does not include the^additional support that 
would be needed for clinical teaching facilities or 
reflect the potential need for additional 
construction. 

In the presept situation, the Ohio Board of 
Regents faeces a difficult and sometimes unpopular 
assignment. It rhust recommend orderly expansion 
of some health education programs and limited 
enrollment in several others. To mak^'lfe r-ight 
decisions in each case and assure enough, but not 
too nnany graduates, there must be careful planning 
which takes into account both statewide and 
regional needs. 

The Board s approach to this planning process 
has been to develop six health manpower 
education regions in Ohio (see map). Five of these 
regions include one medical school and-its health 
scienc#center as well as a variety of other health 
science education programs. Region 5, by far the 
largest, has two medical schools, the Ohio State 
University College^'of Medicine and the Ohio 
University College of Osteopathic Medicine. This 
f area has been developed as a single region to 
facilitat-e coopSeration between these two major ^ 
universities in developing appropriate health 
science ^ducafioh programs aiid \o foster a similar 
cooperative effort in the delivery of health servicfW** 
throughout central and southeastern Ohio. To ^ 
prorrfete this cooperation; the Medical Microwave 
System has been established, a two way audio 
visual communications system which now links the 
Ohio State (^niversity College of Medicjne, 
O'Bleness Hospital in Athens, and Holzer Medical 
Center m Galjipolis. This systeiq^will be expai^d^d 
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Health Manpower Ejducation Regions 





Medkiiie. Doctor s Osteoptii liic Ho^^pit.il in * 
Coluinbub. cuid otfier hospihils aiul rnenl^ji tiefiitl. 
instjtutions in Ohio • 9 

' IrYthf fulurtj. dev*-lopnients in \ ^,oulllt'<lbt ii..iv/ 
wfiricint rt h^HomiTuj c\ sei'entK hc^ltti ?n<i?ii)owt'i 
t-duttition reyion. but the pre^cni [>ott^nlwil ior 
cooperdlion in Peyion 5 nnfak(>b K inddvibcit^le to 
< onsid«^r divfdinq the area (W 4hJ^> tinu- 

Tht^ Tt^yioncil coiH ept of hfrilth Puinpo.vvi'i 
t'ducciiion <u-id healtl^ care fk'liv*-?v \A/cis 4*^vel.4K^d 
ihrouqh dibt usbK>!is with profK«^Monril ^-iioups, 
direc tors ol fieallh leru e eiWu ntion proqrtUnb tt.f 
dtMfis of riH'dk fil bi hools, .uiininibt ralor^ "f)( tfit^ 
universitit-b and (oll(?g(^b. nrul dllied }KMltfi 
prott?bSK>ruilb. Tht^re is strong (ons^/tisUb <irnf>ri(^ 
.ujthoritic'h i\\ tht' Ioc.jI, st.itr <H)d U'(l<'ral levels t+ui/ 
Hiis IS .J hK^hly effective .ip[jrt>.u}i I he b^nrie 
( oru ept IS embodied in feder.il leyisLitioii wfiu fi 
estfihlished l-fedltli Sybterns Aqenf les-fHSA'b) 
d( ross the nt)tion su( ii HSA flistru ts h^iv^ 

been set up in Ohio .uul t[ie mx hedltfi fntin[)ower 
educiition reqions i re^tt^l by 'the |3o<ud of RtHjeritb 
hfive been c.uefully dr.iwn to .ivr>id dividi'rU:} '"^V 
■ 'tht'^e districts Ohir)'b rtM^ion.il desu^n of fersjnrinys^ 
.ulvtitit'iMe*? I hfr'be ifK lljdr ^ •. "^-^ 

1 Inter institution.il ))lanniiPi .wid o(>per(Uion to • 
avoid the uniUM e»ib<iTv dnplu .jti(.)n n\ h<\ihh r ,u<-' 
pro<jr<)fnb 

2 Tfie flevelopnuMit ot <i |iLjnr^in<^ iner f^dnisin 
linkirVi h<Ml(fi [)ersoMnel [')ro(.lu( tioi> >\\\c] Utiil 



ive goals in these 



zat^iyn witf 
, are^s 

3. Development of coordination in the use of clinical 
* 'fcJcilities among all of the health personnel 
• ' *»edu(. ation progi'an:^s. 

'4 A mech<jnism for the coordination of primary care 

residency programs (family medicine, general 
. ii>lernal medicine and general pediatrics) among 
nedical Schools, their health science centers 
J community hospitals and clinics. / 
^Coordination of continuing education n^rograms 
'on a regional basis to respond to the neede of all 
health care professionals in the area. Many 
re'guTafory ■3§'^ncteS*a^ -er^ctments 
mandate this education; physicians, for example, 
are required by Ohio law to hav/e 150 credits of 
continuing education every thr-ee years. 
Through these cooperative^efforts, the health 
manpower education regions can match personnel - 
^rudnction with personnel needs In addition, they 
' in also facilitate the geographic distribution of 
bliysici'ans and other health care professionals. ^ 

Ohio moves to fully implement ite^^egional 
sv/^tem, polanners n^ust also deal' with another 
cnt'jL-al issue, the high.costs-of health personnel 
• education. Thti&e costs ar^ taking an increasing 
•shartiof thti higher education budget, la(;gely 
b^c'iiuse health science education programs involve 
(hnical experienv;es which require intensive 
bupervision T^y faculty nnembers. Ohio, along with 
other states, is also incurring additional costs as 
many hospitals phase out their health science 
educatrcxi programs and higher educaty^n, with 
public support, assumes an increating responsibility 
fo'r thest: programs. Overall, the cost of health 
.personnel^education vX^ill continu^e to rise, and to 
sustain qucility in this vital area it will be necessary to 

■ expand financial support. 

■ The ( ommitcnent of adAiuate financial rescjurceb 
IS im[)(Htant at all levels and especially in the area 
ot researi'h (Graduate programs in all otfeer fields 
of hight^r education.are associ^ed'witli very active 
research rnde^ivors and this mubt be true in the 
health fieJl^s as |;ell There is a crucial need to 

■ sustain lii^h qu^ilify programs of medical and health 
re^^f^irch* ^ P . 

The valug ol»' these prograrrib'lies" not only in the 
^ enorjnous^(fr)ntributKjnb they make t(^ the 

i^TiprOvenrient of health ( arc^, but also in the ( lose 
> relntio;i*bip between (esear'iii-Jthcl health personnel' 
•education. Many- r^^d^(1r pr09:rah^*iWTivolve 
;M;tLidents,as p'art of tWe teseareh tCfiin. providing 
tlwrn witli v«\luabk'''ex[)erien( r .u^d'kiujwledqe 
wllil \\ L <\u b^' applied (f) patient ( are flelivery. 
Viewed from. this pers[)ective, lUis c lear that 



research is an integral component of the 
educational process and essential to assure quality 
in all programs of heal-th personnel education. 

Ohio's present rjCseSrch efforts include programs 
in the fields<)f heatt and luny dibease, cancer, and 
infant care, which ^re^largely supported by 

^* federally-funded research grants There are also 
programs of research on kidney dialysis, nutrition, 
and prenatal patient education, as well as projects . 
developed to investiyate such areas as health 
service, delivery, manpower utilization, and c^st 
control Thib second group of programs draws 
support froni federal, state, and private resourceb, 
. ,35 do many o;ther research efforts. ThesF -programs 

■. ' .ar^ making and will continue to tncike important 
. conlribuyoL^s ,to he(^\/tjh care and the health care 

. :AWtl^six heahh manpower educdtion rejjiunb 
r^^^veloped by the Ohio Bcmid ui Reyeiitb are 
^' specifically debiyned to dbbure that qucility rebeaich ' 
progrdrns care part ot the ov/eiall educati6nal 
process Perhapb rnobt irtiportarit. they establish a 
viable structure for intt>r institiitional cooperation in 
b()th research arici edtication within and between 
the regunib 

Considerable work fidb already been dune which 
points up the value o( thib cooperative approach, 
inter institutional research has led to the 
developriient of the Ohio Regior:ial Medical Audio/ 
Visual Corisortium for the sharing and developing 
of instTHJCtional materrals, it h^is resulted in the 
* development of cooperative eff(^rts to reduce the 
- cost and unnecessary duplica.tujn c^f computer 
assisted instr^uction prograrhs; and it has led to 
utilization by the Ohio Department of Health of 
rnedical school health scie^p^ centers and affiliated 
hospitals in six major areas (Akron, CiiUcinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton and Toledo) for the 
establishment of programs in maternal and child 
health. 

Other areas of activity hold equal prorinse. 
Research has shown the advafiitt^ges -fjf'a statewide 
network of Area Health ^du^tifih Centers 
(AHEC), affiliated with j^xisting medical schools ancj, 
communities to provide training sUes and'^'programs ' 
for students in all the health sciences, in thft? field of 
emergency medical s^^rvices, which irivolves the 
.training of paramedics, inter it1§titution'al research 
^volvtng the- health manpower e(^uc^tion regiorl^ 
will faciliate cobpc^ratJon in determining the number 
and location ()f these edu(4itional programs in 
relation to Ohio's needs And there are continuing 
(opportunities ioT inter inslrtutional looperatu^n in 
the area of cancer reset^rch, education and paticHt 



care as a result of Ohio State University's status as 
one of ttie nation's major cancer research centers. 

Significantly, the research and. program 
implementation associated with all o.f the above 
noted areas has been federally funded. This 
indicates aVylHier major advantage of quality 
research programs, which is their ability to attract 
federal money both for research itself and for the 
projects which may grow out of the research 
findings. Federal support is particularly critical 
today as the c^st of health personnel education 
continues to rise. Ohio is attracting federal funds 
now and by emphasizing a regional and inter- [$,\ 
^TfT^ntTonzrl approach t o heal t h s cie n c e s Tesgarchv^-^^"- 
is helping dssure continued funding in the future. Fn 
its own activities, the Board of Regents will 
continue to pr<)mote this cooperative approach in 
all health personnel education programs as an 
important means of securing federal research 
grants. 



Medical Education 

Ofiio'b sybtem of medical schools hab near ly 
doubled in size over the past five years, in 1971, ^ 
there were two state medical schools, the Ohio 
Staie University College of Medicine and the 
newly-developing Medical College of Ohio at 
Toledo. The state also provided assistance to the 
colleges of medicine at independent Case Western 
Reserve University and 'the then municipal 
University of Cincinnati. 

Since then, the Ohio General Assembly has 
created three new medical schools, the Wright 
State University School of Medicine in Dayton, the 
Ohio University College of Osteopathic Medicirle in 
Athens, and'the Northeastern Ohio Universities 
College of-Medinne in the Akron-Canton Kent- 
Youngstown ^tea\ 

With these res(3iJYces< Ohio is in a position to 
educate an adec^uata supply of physicians to^meet 
the state's health care*^eeds in the .years ahead. 3y' 4f 
the 1980s, the state will be producing the number 
of graduates recommended by both st'ate and. 
national groups, including the J969 Surgeon 
General's consultir^ group and thf Carr^egie - 
,4 Commission orl* Higher Educatic5n. These 

rei'ommendations, based on Ohio's percentage of 
total U S population, put the state's "fair share" of 
medical admissions at SSO'a year. The state will 
meet and exceed that figure by 1980, as shown in 
Hxhibit 1, which indicates the present planned 
admissions at our seven nv?diCal schools. 
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EXHIBIT 1 

Planned Admissions at Medical Schools 



YEAR 

' l97Q 

1975 

1980 

1985 



CWH 
UNIV 
121 
159 
168 
168 



UNIV 
CINC 
117 

m 

]92 
l92 



OHIO 
STATE 
182 
'227 
240' 
240 



MCOT 
32 



WRIGHT 
STATE 



N.E. 
OHIO 

UNIV 1 V_ VTpTAL 



OHIO 

6niv ' 



96 



150 
150 



85 
100 



60 



100 



-48 

Too' 



943 



l.p5 0te* 



1 hebt" ddriiii)biur» tiv^ure^ i eprt-.-^ei it ^ifi UKrease ot, 
over 100 percent in niedical schtjol odrnjssiuns. up 

there will be an accompanying increase m the cost 
ofiinediCdl ediJ«.dtKJTi, by 1985. the expenditures 
necessary to .provide Ohio with an adequate 



nui^nber of physicians are expected to be^ouble 
the preseilt level. As shown in Exhibit 2. th^se 

student support and the state subsidy .(or clinical 
teachiny facilities, and are directly related rising 
student enrollments. * ' ■ S " 



1970 
1975 
1980 
1985 



AdiniSbU^tio 
452 
674 



EXHIBIT 2 

.lecibeb in State Subsidy Support 



Stcite Subsidy 
hnrullmeut ^^P^""^ 
"l>16 ^ ■'$'lX40a000 
2,607 " J_ $ 25~70a,Q00 

" " J^OO V '""$ 44,780^000 

' "~"^0Q : , $ 59,690,000 



State Subsi^^ 
:for Clinic-al 



The ptiijetted but)bKiy tusts \u\ Uiniral teachipy 
tt^c^hties take into account the expatision c)(.^ 
facilities at the Ohio State University,, the 
University of Cmciruiati. and the Medical Colleyt* 
Ohio, tis well a9 the needs of the three new- 
medical schools In addition. 'the General Asserntjy' 
authorized in the 1975 77 biennial budgt't the k. 
Capital expeTiditure of $23 J^-million for t[^ # 
ambulatory fac ilities clinics at Wri^hj Stale 
University anc;] the Ncjrtheastern'Qhk; Unlvers 
College o} Medicine. ^ • ' • -'/''Hy 

Thes(^ levels of engpllmerit aad expenditure are 
fully adequate U}^^^]0. The Board pf Regents. ^ . 
recommends tfQK^e^^ no*furthe^ expah^ion of 
medic school^ beyond w^a{ h^s beert ' J;;^^ -vj* 
planned and trfat W J^^ 

graduates be Btoijh^Vf|aboVc<^ leve^W^h^^T 
expected cnrcjirrniont iy 19^5- W 

This does no^m^?ao' hoo^ev^r^ .tf}(i^t)l^^s 
entirely .without pr-^i^rns ^^^i^jf '^s rriedi^S^f^aro is ^ 



that the ^full impact of byr risin 
nrtt be feij far some tim^, it wi^ 
yearstbefore many of the new 
their ed^catK;n an^ begin prSct'f 
factors/^il$o h^ve dontributed to 
must be dealt wUh to assure er^o^i 
physicians \d mee't|jpur need^. 




age and 
primary c^iTeJl 

' 9 # 



Two major cause\oLt<he short ag^^'Sh-e rooti^dfn, 
the patterns of interSflSfartd supportf^hlch h^vi 




itirely .without pr-^i^nns c^^^if/ f^s medi^S^j^aro is ^ • I'iper.al. levels. Further co(Tiplicatlr|g th^|fc^()bl 
corx erned, Evefijn'oif^ ^^^f^^'^^'^'^(S^\^^^-^^' ^^j^^^ ^ has been a slowrless to recognrii^e the t^u/m 
increasing, the"\j<a?p is still rr)nfr?jnted^^y a'* ^ \(rr primary care phv)sicians. - * ' 



rKaracteri;jed medical education' for^ nunjl 
years. Q^^r the ipast decade, there has \)e^^ 
increasing interest ^ subs]5Gfciality medicV' 
the surgical fields and such areas as cardi 
gastfrfdl^Ogy, and endocrinology at^ravcting la^^ 
;^^um.^eir.s of students. This interest has-been 
,jftimulated by the Sizable federal'.su 
far t+i^se programs, which ha^^toi 
Cjgiyr^srwith me low- levels of sup 

ary care programs from bath the^sf^e and 

em 

?<)Wing need 



available 
i<<c\Oallable for 



shortage cjf prir^jjl^rv f'are phy^icifih^ ^ho^^lluc^^ 
M'^i^irw, f|f'iK+ral intpr'ntil nu'djC.UK 



those in l<jrnilyv<p 
and pediatric s |njlj)art this'ijbfsuit 
'tii 




1 IS b(»qinr}inq to 
fl schooli5 'Created 
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fc>r primary care phv)sicians. 

^oVuinatelyv Ohio has nouA^^alized- tjnc 
' im[)li("c)tions of thx.s sly;rtage 
're||pond The th/^l^ rl'E^yv.me 

'/i 





\ 



by the General Assembly have Ween specifically 
charged with placing principle emphasis on primary- 
care medical education. And, in 1974, the General 
Assembly passed legislation mandating the 
development of departments of family practice at 
all state medical schools. 

This emphasis on primary care medicine must be 
sustained. The Ohio Board of Regents 
recommends that family practice programs- 
continue to be pategorically supported for at 
least the next tvvo biennia and that funds be 
increased to better reflect the need for family 
prac^tice physicians. 

— -The-Boa¥4-further-r«eomme«d^-thdt-th€ 

three new medical schools ^t Northeastern 
Ohio Universities, Ohio University, and 

Wright Stale"Dhit6r^ifV coniinue tp jiursae 

the goal of medical' ed^iication in priiYiary 
medical care. Consistent u/ith the** legislative intent 
is the development' ol these medical schools 
with<^i'4dniv,ersity hospitals and with fapiTt^-S 
'jf \o .i3*ima^ o^re 'Sducation. 

^fS&p Qf^r 4ac t ofSJ c on t r ibi5?!n^ to O ni o 's f,'^* 
shortag^ br'pnm^ry cJ^e plnV^icians a^' th^^lH^fe's 
, failvjre4o^retag)^rg'e nunrjb^s of tts^*m^(Jical school 
graduates (the r^fehliofi x^ie is fess than. 50 ^ 
perteptj^^ndMhe prtdldistrlBu^ioh of physicians 
vvhicb .results irte,p4pr c>|Ce«^s t'{) medical care for 
mj|hy;^hi!ti citipns'. Both of t,h^se issues a^e ^ 
cl<5se1y feinted to' the.,^vail^bility'o>f primary^care 
re^iden^y^-pVogri^s iii Oj^io. Stuches showthat - 
■graduates whoi^^omplete tTieir rfesidmncy programs,^^ 
jfiji the s^mti st-ate in vA)hich Uiey attend medical 
-school l^a^ye A jgreatei^ Jthan J5 percept' ch3hij;e of 
remfitinirig in th^t slat'^'to j^c^tice. In acldition, the 
majority t?f physician^'^pry^tic^iwith^n'^ 5p-r1iH^ 
r^tclius of th?; location oir^fj^^t residenvyjp' 
Tht?^,- these programs ^YG^<^)i?a!rly a k^'v^j 
in retaipitig m^d\c^\ sch^l 'graduates. gfnd 
assuring wider ^isV^xb^iUo^^bf physicians 

Ohio'S.mi3d)carsoh^^!s have be^n resp 
the problems of reterttlun and di^ljc/y^utio 
"dcvelo.p.ing programs in vvhicji meaic^ students 
= receive part of'jhei'r edij^^^tjOn it?|^cornmiani1ies ■ 
•• throughput. iJie-AtatiE^ytJti m'^^r^j/^tudent.a.. . 

Will retufn tq t/^Ds6 cwrimilniiies Ijb pr.actke after 
graduati'oh. Outreach by/jfriq scho^bls h^>j5^een 
largely, in thq ^ubas surroundlncime ir^dsiidual 
• ic^titutiQns ahd sgp[j).orts the' ^(j^r()prr\Gnt of a 
regibnal con^jeijfjt :(>f rrje'dieal edy(;atK)n -fbr students. 
This comrrlMnjIy l(^v(^l. apprji(U'h]j[jifc fjrie effective" 
■ nneans of d^Galir^g with ret'prrtK)H<fl&hd distribution. 
'But there rrni^t also af)prod(^fi(^s. chu^f 

-♦afn'ong the pi fii'bi'^<>denfncj tfnd strt^ngthc^niny of 




Ohio's primary caVe residency pi^^\ 
Board of Regents recomraen 
residency programs in prima 
with the medical schools be 
regional basis throughout Oh| 
be partially supported by staf 
this action, the Board believesj^l 
substantial progress in overcorr^i 
primary car^ physicians. v 

To further address the 
distribution, the Board r^< 
medical-student loan proj^ 
with a forgiveness prov^ 
< u nder-seFved^areas^-of-t ! 
program should' be esta 
access for students withou 
meanSit T'he ^uard also re 
medic^f student tuition 't^^ 
the tM'O biennia following crea 
student loan program. It is the 
rnedical studehts'should be re§pe 
greater percentage of mediqal edj^i 
. It is essential that tl^e 5ty^^t^ 
established before tuifidrif ^ 



The 
itl^dic^l 
_ j'ds^ciated 
Ushed^on a 
d that they, 
ids. Through 
cian make 
^ts shpttage of 




cost of attending jne< 
insurmountable, bdfrij 
those from disadv^i: 
financial resources of 
available, students in-^ 
from access to^our me 



r a 

costs, 
rogram be • 
ittjcrwis'e, the 
loom as an 
udents, especially 
ackgrounds who lack 
ovA^p. If loan mdney is not 
atte/ group will be cut off 
a| schools. 




ninom^y anc 

foj!lfe1[fen*about'The opportunities for 
, th^se students are 



ram. 
r both 



ding to 
V 



^ In addition, steps should be taken to encourage 
the 9:^y bi nnino|]i^ and rural students, man^ of 
whom lack in 
a medical care^ 

handicapped by (rfi8?quate counselir;)g, receiving 
heithd^ ^^ouragemerlt Qor assistaH^e in**^. 
(leteprriihm'g the entra^^^equirements for fneclical 
school As a result, th^^^pay fail to t^ke th€ 
cjppropriate oaursework'i^t the high schopl or 
undergraduate level. - - ' ^ 

Ohio's medijf^ schools should. develop programs 
to increase avJftieness and understanding of their 4 
admission process among mipority anxJ/ural 
students, -.so that lack of information is eliminated 

. . .as. a hAn.dic^ip.. They should also activ^ se^k such 
students. The Ohio Board of Regents 
recommends that specific financial support be 

• provided to, medical schools to ihi^fat^i^ 
recruitment and development prograr 
minority and ruraLstudents. This e/fort may 
involve" the development of special programs 
aimed at re<^^mg students in the high schoojja 
and at th«i;;U^ergraduate college level/ '^"^ 
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Dental Education 

A 1973 study by an Ohio Board of Regents 
advisory committee explored the feasibility of 
establishing a school of dentistry at the Medic^il 
College of Ohio at Toledo. From its in-depth study 
the advisory committee concluded that Ohio's 
existing dental education facilities are. adequate, but 
that in the-area of dental care the state is « - 
confrpnted by two of the same problems whicl^ 
exist in the medical care field. 

The first of these is our low retention of 
graduates. Ohio has the largest dental school in the 

' in the number of dentists graduated per capita. But 
only 30 to 40 percent of the dental graduates of the 
Ohio State University and Case Western Reserve 
University remainin the state to practice. 
Compourtding this problem is the second one, 
whi^H^involves a maldistribution of dentists (based 
on dentist to population ratio) among the various 
regions of the state. 

In its study of dental iTianpower and dental care 
needs, the advisory committee made specific - 
recommendations to deal with these problems 
which were accepted by the Board of Regents and 
incorporated in this Master Plan. 

The Board of Regents recommends that no 
a^iditional d^tal school or college be 
devel^ed, iQit instead a program be initiated 
to increaise r^ention of the state's dental 
graduates.. 

The Bag rd further rcTcom mends that the 
General Assembly su^iport a pilot pqst-D.D.S. 
\educ£|tion program in the northwestern area 
of the state at the Medical College of Ohio in 
Tojedo. If this program is effective in 
improving the geographic distribution of 
dentists in northwestern Ohio and the 
retention of dental graduates, the Board 
recommends it be expanded and that 
additional post-D.D.S. programs be 
established in Athens, Cincinnati, Dayton, and 
c' the northeastern area. 

The Board also recommends that a dental- ^ 
student loan program be initiated ivjth 
Minancial inceChtives for the practice of* 
dentistry in Ohio and with additiorfal 
incentives to encourage practice 
underserved areas of the state. 

The Board of Regents advisciry cofnmittee 
pointed up the need for continued and expanded 
use of dental auxilidry pt»rscjnnel to dssist dentists 




^y of oral health care. The Board of 
»upt>orts the Expanded use of 
iipersonnel and^ Recommends the 
development ^f educational 
programs for dentists thr<t]^ughout Ohio to 
encourage the use of dental hygienists and 
dental laboratory technicians. It is further 
recommended that the educatipnal and 
training programs for dental auxiliary 4 
personnel be continued in cooperation with 
dental societies, dental schools in the state 
system, and other public higher education. 
The Board also recognizes the need for an 
_.^llS,910J9L.I5?[yi^^ overall manpower 

situation and will continue to study tHe supply* 
and quality of dental personnel at a|l levels. 

Nursing Education 

Nursing education is another health personnel 
area where Ohio has experienced major growth. In 
the past ten years, there has been a substantial 
^increase in the number of Associate Degree (A.D.), 
^Baccalaureate Degree (B.S.), and Master's 
Degree (M.S.) nursing graduates, as well as 
significant growth in the number of licensed 
practical nurse programs and graduates. A 
comparison between 1964 and 1974 is drawn in 
Exhibit 3, which shows a decrease only in the 
number of diploma graduates from hospital 
programs. 

EXHIBIT 3 

»Nur^ng Programs and Graduates 



A. D. 
Dipl. 

B. S. 
L.P.N.., 
TOTAL. 

Graduate 



AD. 

Dipl. 

B.S. 

L.P.'N. 

TOTAL 

Gradudte 



1964 
Programs 
1 

51 
6 
29 



1974 
Programs 
24 
35 
11 
42 



c 



Graduates 
55 
2,925 
325 
1,081 
4,386 

55 

Graduates 
1,244 
2.075 
701 
2,237 
6,257 

83 ' 



Ri^in^ enrollments ovef the past decade are 
meeting state needs as projected in the, 1964 report 
of the Ohio State Nursing Association to the Board 
of Regents. Ohio is*QOw graduating a sufficient 
number of nurses in, both the basic registered 
nurse and practical nurse pr(?grams 

A rurther study of nursing personnel needs was 
undertaken in 1973 by the Ohio Commission on 
Nursing at the request of the Directbr of Health. 
* The Commission examined nursing i^eds and 
resources and, in September. 1975, issued a report 
in which the Board of Regents participated A'key 
section of the report dealt with education and 
research in. nursing, identifying a need for 
" " conTinxiFd" "Study "ofTthe role fhat- hH^fsee. -pUy.*!*). .paa. 
of the health care tedm. The. report made specific 
proposals for changes in nursing education. 'These 
proposals are presently being studied so that 
specific recommendations can.be niade for their 
implementation * 

The Ohio Board of Hegenis recogiiizes that the 
nursing profession is in the process of evaluating its 
future roles and responsibilities, In this assessment, 
it IS of critical importance to recognize that nursing 
education pPG(granr%mi**l respond to the varying 
needs of hospitals, nursing Romes, practitioners* 
offices, public health systems, industry and school 
systems. It is because of these diverse needs that 
the Board of Regents has supported three different 
access routes to becoming a registered nurse in 
Ohio. These include the bachelor of science degree 
nursing programs (the traditiofl^y^ur year 
undergraduate progrcMns referred to a« "generic"), 
the two-year associate degre.e programs, and the 
dipflorT)d pr'ograms. 

TKe first of these, the four year undergraduate 
sequence, provides an educational program which 
can lead students into such specialized areas of 
nufsing as adrif^inistration, education, and clinical 
training. These opportunities are not available 
through associate or diploma programs of nursing 
Aiucation. It is important, therefore, that graduates 
WBn.lhese latter programs have the. opportunity 
for further career development by bfeing able to ^ 
enter baccalaureate programs at 4 lafter date. Such ' 
career mobility is possible- when c6lleges and 
universities develop specific individualized 
programs for the registered nurse who wishes to 
acqujre a bachelor of science d.egree in nursing. 
The Boacd o( Regents recommends that 
upward mobility nursing programs be 
established or expanded so that qualified 
licensed associate degree or diploma nurses 
have the opportunity to obtain a bachelor's 



degree in nursing in a formalized higher 
education program. The development of these 
programs (referred to as. "articulated" 
programs) should be of such quality as to 
permit national accreditation. 

In order to provide access for student^ to 
baccalaureate programs, the Ohio Board of ' 
Regents recommends thdt each oi th^ six 
health manpower education regions in Ohio 
should have at least one program with major 
emphasis on upward mobility through an 
articulated curriculum as well as generic 
baccalaureate programs. 

Upward mobility is also important for graduates 

-.-^i.baccalauteatje.jitQgtams-,Jh€..Qh.io.Ci^ 

Commission study called for the development and 
expansion of master's degree ^^rograms in 'Ohio to 
meet needs in spjiaclal/zed administrative and 
clinical areas anjj^' t«)4pster the development of 
qualified faculty f6i:^]^sing education programs. 
Responding to^his"proposal, the Board of 
Regents recommends that a masters degree 
program in nursing be supported or 
established in each of tbe six health 
manpower regions of Ohio. In the 
development of these programs, all bachelor 
of science degree nursing program graduates, 
whether from articulated or generic 
curriculums, should have access to masters 
degree programs on the basis of individual 
capabilities. To implement this proposal, the 
Ohio Board of Regents further recommends 
tjiat: 

a^* A master's degree pnogram in nursing be 
established in Nortl/east Ohio between the 
* University of Akron and Kent State 
University. It is further recommended that 
YoUngstQwn State University join this 
consortium at th^ appropriate time the 
development. 

b. A master's degree program in nursing be 
established as a coopei;ative venture 
between Miami University and Wright State 
University. 

c. The Medical Collegfe-of Ohio at Toledo 
develop a master'^ degree program in 
nursing as 9 consortium with Bowling Green 
State University and the University pf 
Toledo. 

As the nursing profession continues to evaluate 
its p^rsonhel and educational need§, ar\other 
aspect of nursing education demands careful study. 
This relates to the growing tendency to move 
diploma programs into the fofmal academic setting. 
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As a' result; there has been ^^cp/nti|3yi,ng decrease 
inrthe nunni&er of dii^c^^^^programs and an 
increase in the^ssocidtl^e'gree and baccalaureate 
degree program^. As VhiS trend has developed the 
'Board of Regents has become aware of the 
concern expressed by employers that academically- 
educated nurses yiay not have clinical skills 
adequate^ or appropriate for their duties. While 
some of the criticism may result from a failure to 
recognize the changing roles of the baccalaureeyte 
nurse graduate, fhere still is a need to address this 
cpncei'n Tl^c Board of Regents will^ therefore, 
establish an advisorv committee to examine 
the clinical components of academic programs 
as they relate to faturc emplovinent 
respon£ihi)ities of their gradvtates. 

Anpther cljuestion raised in^onnectipn with 
nursing eduoation concern^ the apprifit^/iateness of 
the one year licensed practical nurse progf^ms. 
These programs provide access to the nursing ^ 
profession for thousands of students, many from 
' lower income groups, and respond to public service 
needs which have not Been met by licensed 
regfstered nurses. There has been som6 criticism 
of the graduates of practical nursing programs, but 
much of it has resulted from the utilization of these 
graduates -in roles for which they have not been 
trained. Many t;mes, the licensed practical nurse, 
' has been called upon to a'ssu me, "duties which 
should be those of the gr-ad'uiate 6f a diploma, 
associate-degree. oc'baccalaur^atedegree progt-am. ^ 
This inappropriate use of LPN graduates 'does not i 
reflect on the value of the LPN programs, w^hich do 
an effective job of educating nurses for specific 
health care duties. Therefore, the Board of 
Pegents recommends continued supi^ort for 
the one-year licensed practical nurse 
programs in Ohio. In addition, to improve 
career opportunities for the licensed practical 
nurse, the Board recommends that 
articulation be established between these one- 
year programs and the associa'te-degrce 
programs of higfier education. 

^Allied Health 

The concept of the "health care team" has 
become a reality Mirough the education of large 
numbers of allied health professionals. Tncr-easingly 
today, the hjghly specTialiP.^d physician in internal 
medicine or in surgery is supported by 




occupational thet;apists and technician^, r(5|)pratory 
therapists and technicians, registered nur$e$, 
licensed practical nurses, medical secretaries arid 
medical record technicians. This expanded use of^ 
. allied health professionals is also evident in the fiel(3S^ 
' of primary medical care and results from the 
development of nurse practitioners and physicians' 
assistant programs. 

Irv Ohio, majp^^ expansion in t*he allied health 
. fields during the^€Sirj|y* 1970s has been in 
baccalaureate and associate-degree programs. We 
are now seeing a leveling-off in the number of 
baccalaureate and graduate degree students but a 
conti;iued developmeht of allied health science 
pVograma to serve student^ seeking associate 
degrees. Future^expansion in the allied health field 
will most likely take place at the associate-degree 
level, with" students enrolled in programs thaft are 
more highly specialized, but of shorter duration. A 
majority of these associate-degree graduates wiU be 
channeled irUo helping meet regional health ^fire, 
needs, with some responding to specific state or ■ 
'r)aJ;ional requirements. . . 

.iW.hni'ost important aspect of Ohioslwo and 
' four-year prdgranr^ in the allied health fields is that 
they are designed )o complement one another in 
the development of, needed health person'neh 
B^cca)aure^t,e-)evel progfarns supply the - 
technol(i^ists whOj»both direct and supervise the 
^^i^hniciahs graduated from associate degree 
•profcffams, and tHi^ interrelationship assures high 
> standards of professionalism in the cjelivery of 

health care services. In addition, many pr^ogra^s at 
" " tH^ baccalaureate and associate-degree levels ' 
involve cooperative efforts between the educational 
institutions and health care facilities, another factor 
which contributes to their quality and effectiveness. 

The allied health professionals who are educated 
in Ohio's progirams make valuable contributions in 
eyery. area of health care medicine, dentistry, 
•pharnlacy, optometry, and nursing. For that 
reasonj^he development and expansion of the 
allied health professions/ must not be viewed 
narrowly or in an isolated setting, but a^' an jntegral 
part of planning for^the entire health personnel 
education system. Consistent with this need, 
th6 Board of Regents nzcomtnends . 
establishmenf of,an allied health advisory 
board to study the allied health /ield^'anid make 
recommendations tg the R^en^s concerning 
program review apd public|pealth care needs! ' 
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Pharmacy Education 

Pharmacy education has undergone a significanf 
change over the past twenty five years The 
prepackaging an,d prepreparatrgn of medications has 
altered the responsibilities of the pharmacist, who 
today is seldom called upon to compound 
medications. As a result, pharmacy education' 
, programs are now designed to educatel'tiharmacists 
Tor a broader role; they stress drug Interaction and 
patient understanding'and, at the sarfie time, reflect 
the growing need for clinical pharmacy in hospitals 
and ambulatory health car^ Idcilities. This new 
program orientation results in increasing conldci 
with patients in both hospital and non hospitdl 
settings and expands the role of the pharmacist as 
a meYfiber of the health Qare team. 

Ohio's four colleges of pharmacy Ohio 
Northern University. University of Cincinnati, (3hio 
State University, and the University of Toledo 
how graduate approximately 4Q0^students each 
year who are eligible for licensing in Ohio. This * 
assumes an adequate supply for the future, 
given the changing role of the pliarmacist, and 
the Board of Regents sees no need for 
Increasing the number of pharmacy graduaites 
in Ohio. 

At present, the Bc^ard of Regents is examining 
the status of pharmacy assistant and pharmacy 
technician pr^ograms in th^'allied health field. These 
pro-ams educate allied health professionals who 
^can dispense medication under the supervision of a 
l^€€?nsed pharmacist. As of now, the Board lacks 

' sufficient information to determine if there is a 
need for additional associate degree programs in 
this area and 'further study will be required before 

'ijie<rommendations can be made. 

©ptonictry ^ 

The College ofOptometry at the Ohio Stale 
University is one of twelve in'ihe nation-which 
^produce the optometrists who provide vision care 
to the public. A limited number of optometry 
graduates enter graduate programs and later 
become educators and res^^Srchers in optometry, 
and vision sciertce Ohio hold^ a stfoMg ppsition 
in this firfd of health caj:^'^^d while some / ; 
eHpar^sion of enrollmenj^jSj^^e OSU College ^ 
of Optometry is de^irabH^J^f^ Board u' 
Regents see« no need for'^an a<j|ditional 
optometry program in the stat^ 
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There ^re two optometric assisting prograrns 
(ColumbQs Technical Institute and Michael J. 
Owens Technical College) and one opthalmic 
dispensing prpgram (Cuyahoga Community 
•College) in Ohio.^hese two-year programs provide 
graduates who assist optometrists anc! . 
ophth^ilmojogists in feye care and the fabri^ 
■ and dispensing of eye glasses. The two-ye 
optometric programs will be evaluated \d Assure 
adequate utilization of graduates as wel/ep to 
provide information as to the need for idqitional 
programs in1ne future. 
. • >^ 

Vcfterinary Medicine 

Veterinary medicrn^-is one of 1 he most important 
components of the health care -field- Veterinarians 
provide essentol health services for the nation's 
livestock indusffy - a billion-dollar-a-year industry in 
Ohio alone and 'for the vast numbers of people 
who keep dpm^stic pets. The demand jdr these 
«services. is increasing in both sectors "^ind^f here is a 
clear need for additional practitroners. ,.In Ohio,, • 
some expansion c5f veterinary medical ^duc^fiori 
appears necessary to assure acces^^to adequate 

, health care services for Jarge'and smaJI animal 
owners alike. . '/ • J' 

Ohio State^ University has the state's only 
CoHege of Veterinary Medicine, and it is one pf ' 
only twenty in tTieTlation. At .present Ohio State 

, enrolls 130 students each yeaf/with ajbout 30 of 
these being accepted from other'^tatGB through - 
contractual arrajTgflments. As in $ome other areas 
of health care, (WTo hj^s a problefn retaining its V. 

^ veterinary, graduates; the state's '^^sent reterVtlo/i^ ^ 

«?|te is approximately 45 percent/ ' ' . \ ^ /,^ ^' 
The task of assuring adequate veti^rinary ^ 
services 'in Ohio is' a compte;<- orifG involving ' 
^questionj relating to enrollmentJevels, the possible 
need for an expansicrh of facilities, the retentfon 
. problem, and 'numerous related cofice^ns. All of . ' 
the^e qu^stjpfts^re now being studied by a Boarxl 
of Regents advisory committee on veterinary 
medical education, which *is charged with reporting 
on the stafus of Veterinary piedicine in Qhio. In its ' 
study, the committee will examine the neecj for 
additional veterirlfaVy medicine graduates and also 
the possible need for speci(ic animal technician 
' programs to educate veterinary medicine 
assistants. In addition, it wiiraddress itself to ^ . 
educahorV progmv^s for the practicing farmer and 
iuture farnner, sl;udy the role.of interstate' 



cooperation in the developn^ent of a veterinary 
medical educaton program, and assess present . . 
practices* in the light of public n6ed and utilization. 

Because this study has not been completed, 
Specific recommendations'' for veterioiifv, medical 
education cannot be macjp in this Master Plan. The 
Board of Regents advisory committee will conclude 
the study in January, 1977, and th^ Board will 
utilize its report in making recommendations at 
that time. 

CHAPTER X 
Financing 
^ ^ Higher Education 

Summary 

The, financing of higher education is a 
complex process, with funds coming from 
many sources, including state, federal and 
local governments, student fees and charges, 
and private gifts and grants. During the 1974- 
75 fiscal ye^r the state of Ohio provided 36.6' 
percent of all money for fcurrent operations in 
the areas of instruction and genera! ^ 
operations, separately lludgctcd research, and 
public services. Thc statc also funds the Ohio 
Instructional Grants program and has 
provided two-thirds of all physical Jfacilities at 
the colleges and universities. 

Iri the category of instruction aoid genera^ 
^b^rations (60% of the total college and 
university spending) more than 95 percent of 
the funding comes from state subsfdy support 
and the instructional fees paid by students. 
The student-based formulas of support used ' 
for state fundinQ of colleges and universities 
are base4 on ejfpenditure patterns withiri this 
category'<>f operations. ' * . 

♦ State support is limited in the research and 

. public serA4ce^tegarica^* with roost funding 

coming from other sources, including the 
"^federal government, th^ privat€ jsector, and 
users of particular services. The Board^f 
Regents recommends that present ifundmg 
policies in these categories bje continued,* 
except in special instances where the state 
• may benefit >y providing direct aid for specific 
activities. The Board also recommends 
- continuation of the present policies for 

fundirfg student assistance programs, except 
in cases where the state may identify 



objectives best served through direct 
institutional support. 

The operation' of auxiliary services 6n our 
campuses - residence and dining halls, student 
unions^ and similar services - is generally 
expected to be supported by direct user-based 
student charges, generated income, and the- 
Geoeral Fee charged to all students. In 
addition, the collegers and universities are 
authorized to undertake short afid l6ng-lerm, 
debt for the construction of auxiliary service 
facilities. The Board of Regents recommends 
continuation of the present policies for p 
financing auxiliary services, except as very 
special problems may dictate otherwise. The 
^ clear separation of responsi^lity for the 

financing of academic plant iKid' auxiliary plant* 
between the state anithe boards of trustees 
should also be contmued ^ , 

^ As they near the end of a period of major 
growth, Ohio's colleges and universities are, 
for the most part, in sound conditio^. >But the » 
. years ahead are certain to bring incj^sed 
stress as the decline in enrpllm^nt of . . 
traditional-age students, demands /or new 
types of programis, and other factors creat^ 
greater financial pressures. These challenges 
will require skillful management to maint?iin 
the financial strength of our institutions. 
One area which demands special attention ' 
* involves the lonjj-term debt for residence and 
dining halls and other auxiliary facilj^ies^hich 
institutions incurred during the growth period. 
The Board of Regents urges all univeWity 
boards of tru^^ees to examine closely thjf 
implicatHtns of possible full-time enrollmTfent ^ 
declined the d^bt retirement, bur^Sfcns bprne^ 
by their institution8,^and to be especially ^ 
cautious in undertaking new prograTrAs of debt.? 

Overall, the challenges of the planhipg I 
period ahead impose majpr resportsibilttkyg^oiw 
our institutions arid the st^e itself. The i ^ 
c'olieges and universities will have to ewrcts^t' 
strong and determined management, establish 
budgeting mechanisms which assure flexibility, 
arid maintain effective mechanisltis of cos^ 
• control. They should also consider o 
accumulating and , sustaining an unbudgeted 
operating reserve,^def^nd the Revenue bas^ for 
instructional lJurpdses against erosion, devis^ 
methods to forecast longer term financial 
drisis, and devise strategies for responding to 
substantial enrollment cliajige. To assist our 



institutions during this period, continued, 
importance should be placed on preserving V 
their freedom to manage vario'u^ funds 
independent .of external controls so that 
maximum flexibility is possible. 

State responsibility must, incfude assuring 
the freedom of institutions to budget ' 
internally, ^et the level of the general fee.and 
othjer special purpose fees, and manage their 
%wn affairs. The state should also coritinue to 
• update expenditure models each year and 
should carefully relate appropriations to the 
costs a;ssociated with legislative decisions 
other than those provided for within the 
expenditure models. 

- In developing operating budgets for our 
institutions, the Board of Regent " 
recommends that t[\e present generaJized 
process for determining needed studer\t-based 

' appropriatiV)n suppj>rt be'continued, with < 
stress placed upon inter-irfstitution^t 
cbnsultation during successive budget periods 
The Board also strongly urges that the 
maximum instructional fee be limited by the , 
General Assembly^each budget session as an 
integral part of the appropriation process. In 
addition, some flexibtlity should be provided 
by the Generai^i^embly so that fhe Board of 
Regents can make e^quitable redistribution, pf 
available unearned appropriations after actual 
enrollment3 are known. 

Increase'^^operatings^uppbrt will, be needed 
.in the years ahead simply'to fund high'er 
education's existing commitments^ This will be 
necessary tp offset the impact of inflation and 
other strong financial pressures, .including ' ' 
those related to,changes in'enrollment 
patterns. Beyond this, imt^lementation of . 

*^Mastcr JPlan recom'menda^tions in th^ areas of 
acce'ss, lifelohg learning, Quality improvement^ 

-health personnel education, and €Oorjc]in£ftion 
and planni.ng Vpuld.require further sizable 
increase's in the level of state support. The 
BoarJ^of Regents recognizes that jit is unlikely 
all of these recommendations cduld be ^tinded^^ 
at onfe time. In prepariHgel)uJget pi-oposals for - 

' the ^ysten\/the Board will pr.esent its estim^ites 
of the co^ts. of initiating ed<:h program'at ^ 
^^bfegiruiinsf level and also consider th^ * 

^impor^ant'elemient of timing in introducing 

'prToposals for CTiange. . N*?^ 

Cabital imprdvemenf needs must also be 
considered in evaluating fhe future finan( iny 
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of higher education. With fulU^me enrollm^hts 
expected to stabilize orbd^cllne after 1980, 
capital improvements associated with 
anticipate^roWth should generally be 
^^rld^rtaken w^th great caution. Only when 
enrollment growth prospects can be 
persuasively defenlded should such 
construction be con»ideredf£ijid, even then, 
- institutions should first l^ullir^x'plc^e every . 
possibility for utilizing existing s|>ace. 
^ Another concern related to capital 
improvements involves the growing burden of 
debt service on the.lygher education budget. 
The Bpard of Regents strx>ngly^recoramends 
that the increased epcroathmenjt Of debt . 
'service demands upon higher education's 
operating appr6priations.be half<|sd, and%iat 
future Capital appropriation^ from this fiindihg 
arrangement be limited. ; ' ' - 

The financial resources available to higher 
education as it moves iiitp ^ period o^ ch&nge 
will be determined in large measureTby the. 
le^«L and^locatioiT of state funds/'Tiie Board 
^^xJjf ^S^^ that every effort should be 

^i-^l^^^ ^^r'^the Governor ^n^l m<Sn1bers 

|^4l0t]fi^ /^ssenibly the need for higher 

^^^dU^p^imrC to mqy^ in hew diredtjoits cind to J 
^ Stress the urgency of sustaining existing 
. program's arid service committr^ents. In these ' 
matters the Board will^ol-k^^los^ly ^ith»state 
budg^r Officials and with Icgislaiive committeej^ 
through established budget processes of 
fqrmulation^d review. « 

If it becomes necessary to operate the ^ 
higher educalfibn program* \yithin a kxver level 
. pf s|ate funding thah is im^ilied in this Master 
Plari^ attention irnust be given to relative 0 
Apriorities. In this regard, it-is strongly urgec) f 
that pasf^clinations in the budgeting revievui^ 
processYoC reject out of hand all new prografMo^ 
in ith^ hiierest of sus^ining all existing 
pirog^ms and service commitments be, 
J resisted ^s dUt pf keeping with sound 

planning. The;'B^d of Regents also believes 
fAat.in defiling with possible fundig^ ' ^ 
/ Coh^/aii^^stiSte (^ojleqes and universities 
r musi|t^6coi3n1x)g'the crucial ^fifi^d to keep 

sti^den^^-fe.cs as tow.as ppssible to^prOrpote " ■'. 

-in addition, inSjtitOtioris should respond to^ 
thisi^siti4a^|ibn vvjtllil^aots of self-help. These 
should^ric)uda d'slrrohg follow-up to 
ret (HnrrjfehdiSOTjns of the rec ent Management 
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-'^flfr^plfi^ Program, the review of all 

< >lfegree programs as p^rt of the co$t control 

irf-ocess, and a cautious approach to new 
.- locally financed capital fionstruction. The' 
' institutions should also consider ^^felected 
limitation of access to high-cost health 
education programs, review the fee levels for 
oth^r high-cost professional programs, study 
the imjpact of fee increases for all students, 
■".aitid weigh. tb^ advantages and disadvantages 
, '' \ i>f limiting enrollment to levels of available 
|^%fate funding. Finally, they should continue to 
^^i^tture financial support from non- 
'^v. j|ov.ernmental sources, 

f -Vs^ftlitf^^^^ management and state 

t - '^ufi^^ will be needed 

: pOieV tt^e- ne^J^t' t «j9' feia^^MV lir addition. 
Ifecali^'^C^ to address the 

" ■rs.M^^^ dislocation in the 

-^\iie^r!$ ah pi?g!<Hng- PiiS niji ng Council 

should e^'^blj^d advisory 
capaciiv'/qWli^ Braird Ohio's 
cotte^^'^anrf^ij/e|^^^ should 
be ch^^ge^ w^ititeuSii^^d^^ on the 

icnpl«ca7ioVis of current enrollnient projections 
and on their clear relationship to the niajor 
planning issuer set out in this Master Plan 

Chapter X ^ 

Colleges and universities are complex financ*) 
entf'rprises This \c\c\ reflects both the veined 4^ 
purposes to which institutions of higher educatiorf^rP 
connnnitted and the var^ed sponsors who contnhutp 
to Their support During the 1974 75 fiscal year 
Ohio's state c c>lle9es and universities, mcludmq thp - 
Ohfo Agricultural Research and Development - ^ 
Center, expended funds for current operations as 
follows for their pfincipaLfunCt.ions: 
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Funds to support these expenditures were derived 
from various cdtegoi^ies of sponsorship as follows. 

StrJtr Gt)vernmt>nr 
Federal ond 1 al ( iovernrn^'nl 

C}entfrdteci ln< nnu 



Student Fees fUic^Lh^uf^f's 
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The state government as a sponsor supported 
36.6 percent of all spending for current operations, 
and distributed that support directly to various 



Instruction and General Operations 
Separately Budgeted Research 
Public Services 
•Student Assistance 
Auxiliary Services 
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•Excludes annual appfoprtations made by the legislature for Ohi6 
Instructional Grants, which are made directly to students rather" 
than through the individual colleges and universities 
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addition to sponsorship of current activities 
State of Ohio has be^ J-he major sponsor of 
capital construction pro^^fes of colleges and 
universities. If, is estimatetf^Rat the state 
government has provided two-thirds of all physical 
facilities. Since 1963 a total Of $1.1 billion ha^/tseen 
appropriated by the state lor the construction,^ 
renovation, and improvement of higher education ' 
academic and administrative facilities. This does 
not include dormitories, dining halls, and other 
non-academic facilities which have b6en 
. constructed with long-term borrowing supported by 
specific pledges of institutionally generated income. 
The state government's annual payment oathe 
long-term borrowing for academic and support 
facilities was $50 million for the 1974-75 year, 
including payments on both revenue bonds. and 
general receipts borftls of the state These 
payments, when combined with the current 
operating subsidies provided by tax support, reslilt 
in the state as a sponsor^beanng approximately 40 
percent of all college and 'university spending. , 

Over many years, certain patterns of 
sponsorship have developed among the major 
college and university functions, and consideration 
f of stat£ government support can best proceed in 
th^- context of t.hese several functions. . 

Instruction and ^ 
General Operations 

The Instructional and General Operations 
.category, representing' about 60 percent of tot^l , 
college and university spending for current 
operations, includes all of the teaching, 
unsponsored research and scholarship, and , 
support activities associated with the various 
■ teaching departments, along, with collie and • 
university -wide activities which support the 1 
psifuctionaJ functions: libraries, computer centers, 
ktudent services activities, institutional 
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administrative offices, an<d operation of the physical 
pl^nt. It is to this broad ca'tegory'of largely ' ' 
instructionai and instruction related activities that ' 
the state has giyen'its principal sponsorship 

More than 95 per,<^^t.^Y,all -spending tor' this , 
category comes either from state.^ubsidy suppBrt 
or from instructional fees p^id b/ stud^nts^ .Th^ 
remaining five percent comes from a variety of 
private gifts or grants, miscell,aneaus student ^ 
charges, and generated incoore of various 
departmental activities. A notable exception to this ' 
pattern exists m the receipt^of local tax income by' 
the several community colleges, which m 
substantial measure is utilized to offset mcome 
foregone through establi^ment'fef low levels of; 
student fee charges for residents of the local taxing 
district. Beyond this, significant amounts of 
operating support are received by the two year 
colleges from the federal government for support of 
technical educat'ion programs. 

The student based formulas of support used for 
state funding of the state colleges and universities 
are based on expenditure pdtterns witTiin this 
categoryvf operations 



rately Budgeted 
Research ■ 

Excepf fbr that (acuity research supported within 
teaching department budgets and graduate student 
research ^closely assoc iat<^d with the instruct-ional 
function, re^ea'rch within a universit^y or Coll^^ge 
usually budgeted separatpiy and derives I't^ 
principal supp)rt from external, non statt^ 
sponsors Federal govvrnment grants and 
contracts, foundation grants, and private qrants 
and' contracts represent 75'peipaent of the'fuhds • 
supporting these research cictivitie^; While the state 
provides the capiidl plant .utilized m most research, 
jt ha^ limited direct support of research primarily to 
the work ^f the Ohio Agricultural Research and 
Development Center 

The researcjh facilities and progr'ams of Ohio's: ' 
colleges and universities are roajor resources for 
the state. Through both basic and applied , 
research, they address the whole range of public 
issues, making important contributions to scientific 

id technical progress, economic devdopment. 
and the resoluMon of social problems Support for ^ 
this\)road "jpjcirch capacity is an importarit part of 
higher educfatlftn's financial structure 

The Board of Regents will from time to time 
identify and recommend support foAresear>i|:h 
activit|es which will make a direct and unique 
t 
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conttibW^tion to resolving problems of 
. importance to the state, .The present policies 
for funding research sliould be continued/and 
at the same^inic a*systcma?i^ effort shpMld be 
made to discover additional sources of . 
support. * 

Public ^ . 

Services 

^ Colleges and universities presently support a 
wide variety of activities generally,of a public ^ 
sePJKQ character, although most such activities'are 
related to the instructional and research functions 
^of tfie institutions as welL These activities include 
'^^fieippere^ion of hospitals and clinics assC)cia.ted , 
. VA/ifh medical schools or with individual teaching - 
^^artments, radio and televisoh stations, institutes 
and workshops designed for non-credit instruction,, 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension SerOice^ the Labor 
Education and Research Service, and laboratory 
schools, Generally, in all Activities wherein a public 
service is rendered m conjunction with cSllege and 
university operations, it is anticipated that 
benefiting citizens will bear an appropriate share of 
the cost of thcrt service. Appropriate shares may 
also b^.^cg:.ne from ot+ier income sources to reflect 
instructional or research values inherent in these 
activities. In certain particular instances, as with 
the Ohio Cooperative Extension Service, and the 
L.abor Education and Research Service, the state 
has deterlnthed that the specific public services . 
rhem'selves warrant, direct support r^rryinq ont 
cleaV purFX)se of state policy 
E^^cept as the stateXmay from time to time 
id^mtify sp^fic publia service activities which 
will carry^^t a clear suUe gove^m'ent , 
purpose, thus justifyfng direct state suppprt, 
the Board recommends tnat present policies 
for funding these activities be continued. 

Studfent 

Assistance: •'^ / 

Colleges and universfties administer ^ variety of 
funds made availabli^-lj^^ specifi^iy for use 
in assisting students the cost pf att^^ding 
classes. The institutions likewise receive ^d utilize 
sizable amounts of federal grant and loan^unds for 
these same purp9ses. College and universfty 
trustees. rpay also dedicate some portion of gener^il 
operating income to student assistance within the 
ternal budgets of th^ir institutions. The State of 
hio has not. however,* made furids directly 
available to colleges and universities for student 
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assistance purposes. Rathejff m estdttljshirVs -the 

dhio Iristmctional Grants Pro-am and the War 
Orphans Scholar^ Progranrt, the stafe-has 
tthosen to^st^B^^nd adrtvinijjtfer programs, of * 
direct 'assi^t4^^e^^ the^Bc^c^^of 
Regents.' nje^^^j^rart^ a^^gi^jarhhteed. s^udejit Ib^n 



jKthe.pSio sAijJent L(^»i>^'- ''^iv^^'^^ the^t^tdent charges identifiable 
,v V • ^ .^^ ^rtAfe^- appears to- offer a proper n 
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Cipm ^ » ♦ 

^Except as tT^^slafet^v;5|rp"^ time to^raig 
identify specific^stat^ o^jectfves." which 
best be served tlVoti^;dtwect^1^ ; 
support, the Bo^d4^oirim^ that urj^^en\^ 
poV\c\e^l^i^isim\nci assistiincc ' 

programsib^ cortt 




Auxiliary^^ 

3«ryices ' ^. j 

■^^^fiplleges cMid unjvf>/sines p;ej^?ntly -opiate a 
wOffl^'vonety of'Sfc^ivK (>s in <.;oniLlru,tir>h \vithV!^^pus 
sf-O^it life While ifnportaut to the overall ^ 
atn^B&phert'- withnVAvhirf^stud study and ie^ii. 
these"s5tvict*% cfec<}4m<>st immediately with th«^^ 
physKat:*jWdb of students whileahey are on - - -y 
c dmpus dlT'tf vA^'ith varfi^tif recyeanonal\ 
'^upporttnq s^Mf^|8^!l!^jT!a;r> Sm^ 
rt^sidtMu f *uid dininr^ halls, student unions. 
inh'rw)lle<:iK^ft' athleru s. student health servKVs. 
pcirkinq -Hid hu^ M^rvice^vi b( >< >i< stores and so tnrtt- 
.md .wt> qen^r.illv ^'xpecf^d t.^ he supported hy 
ciirei r u-fT h^st^rj student i h.uues. by qener.U^"' 
in. orne. ■ -i t h*^, Clf'neT ,^1 F'ot^ < hc^n^ed '^H 
sfiuitMit-^ In . ' .niuTS th "fi ^'tth the ofi^rotior^ of 
AuxiIluv '^vnu es the (hmh-t.^I AssefTUMy h.v 
,UJ^hon/^H . oHeqe .ind univt'T^iry truste^-^ ^- 
nu^TU\U^' short .md !<>t><^ t<?^rMi '\(>ht iiu 
lonstrij. tion ot ta<'iliti^>s. ,-ind to plt^dqt' ^oth the 
in« otne qtiyer.ited hy s'l. h l.icilitjes^ ,u^d ^^-virw nis^t^f 
the cjeneral fei«-Mpts of tfie msfftntMirv other than 
st,ire tax appropruitions. tor the retirement M debt 

As ci <^ener.vl polify, the St.u-e l)l>Ohio has not 
made direi I state support available to colleqes and 
universities tor A^ixihary SeVui es. V recent years, 
■however, m order to assist new institutrons in 
letting undervX/ay. the state ha^^ ir^ -Snme^igi^es^ 
-made stalv funds available for parking ferilities.* 
student lounqe areas, and fi|>d service faciHties 
But. in ^.oyKlui^ this aid. th^ state has iK)t 
cotnrnitted itself to as^isl sue h- pr( x^rams wherVver 
they rnay (k\ ur 

Except as very special problems' dictate 
otherwise, the Board recommends * 
continuation of policies c^ailirxg for the sul^rt 
*o( Auxiliary Services from direct stydent u 




charges, frofn generated jncome; and from the 
General fee charged to all stu<Jcnts. Increased 
clarity should'be provided in institutional 
fihancial practice concerning the mcome 'basie 
sustaining Au:^iliary Services, A' policy of clear 
and direct reiatlbnship between services provided 

witn those 

__,*tfl^s- appears to- offer a proper market 
Tnecferiism for determming the aF5f)ropnate level of 
inSiVect and supporting services which should be 
.ma'de available to students. withi/i individual 
colleges and universities. 



i^ni Additions 



ion^l^ 
orbits * 



/ 



^d Improv 

' The physical plants of state colleges and 
universities have^been built primarily by the state 
and by the income available to Auxiliary Services. • 
The state has generally assumed responsibility for 
constructing academfc and instruction and 
research related facilities, while coPeges and 
university tri^tees have mdependpntl^^ ftnariced 
auxili^y facmties through current income 6f those' , 
services and through long-t,erm debt undertaken as 
providecj by law. In lhe case of ^ommunity 
colleges, maior support of academic plant has heen 
borne by local taxes in concert with state^ ^ 
appropjnations. and in a number of instances local 
qifts have been important in the financ\nq ol initial 
land purcha'^es and buildu^q prnqraa>'; ^\^Jf\ I'vu 
' "^mpuses 

The Board of Reqents recommends that tJw' 
jjcicar separation of responsibility for the 
'tfeifV^^^^*"^ of academic plant and oi auxiliary 
^lant between the state and the boards of 

trustees be continued. Such reparation of 
, rpsponsibility is consistent with the state's 

cc^ncentfation of/^or-jcern upon Instructional and 
General Operations within the operating 
appropriations (discussed above), and is consistent 
with the sizable grant of independent management 
■ authority made tp boards of trustees under state 
law Emergency measures such as those 
u^^fertaken by tHe state to provide an 
apRroprfation supplement for debt service 
costs of Ohio University residence and dining 
halls should not alter fundamentally the 
responsibility of boards of trustees 
independently to manage thos6 Auxiliary 
Services intended to be self-sustaining 
through student use^^charges, generated 
infome, and the 6.en^ral Fee charged to all 
students. 
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Mai|itainin9 Financial Strength 
of Institiitions , 



*As portrayed throughout this Plan, tUe decade of 
the eighties will be a turbulent period for 
institutions. of higher education, as will be the 
decade of rhe nineties. Only a brief respite during 
the few years'before 1980 remains during which 
general enrollment^rowth appears likely for mawy 
institutions Enrollmenf decline from within young 
age groups, the prospect of dramatic program 
changes to accommodate larger numbers ;(pf older 
adults and ^aKt' time students, uncertain patterns of 
federaL5(iet|^6)ft, new cost pressures associated with 
mfla^J^,^^ol|ecrive bargaining, rising energy costs, 

~ keerircbmpetitJon from other critical social 
programs for available state governmer^t support, 
promise a h^rsh fiNancial environment for colleges 
and universittes. Wh,ile enrollment change will 
impacT m diverse ways on individual in^itutipns 
and classes of institutions, falling.least heavily on 
Ihe two year colleges featuring 'major offerings of 
technical education and most heavily on the non- 
urban residential universities, all institutions face • - ' 
dramatic shifts in the student fiS'^rkets which they ' 
will se/ve Maintaining institutionaV financial. ■ . V 
strength and sTability during the extended plann^ 
period ahead will reciuirt^ rr^reful forward thoii^Hf ■fe: 
ar>d r\o.\r spn<;p rnArv^qpm<^nt HireC^'"'^ ^ 



General Operatinq Inr omp 
and Expenditures 

Extiminarion the in( ()rn«^ and exppnHiturcj 
pattern*; of 'it.^te ( ollpg^^s and t inivf^rsifK^*; for t\^c 
past tew yt^ars suqqest*; rh<^r rriost oi fuir 
institiiTions remain m a souriH current < ondition 
tar .IS qenerai operations .ut^ concf^rned^ although 
lt>w have very^ substantial margir^is for unexpected 
dpvelopmerfts. Isolaled examples of^special financial 
stress ar^ nd(v evi^ht. among the state mstitutions. 
but only ai^Ohio tJniversity have problems thus far 
been outside the institutional ability to deal with 
them 

All of Oh^s colleges ar>d. universities have comeV^ 
through vefwiifficult tifnes indeed during the past 
decade *^n^™ne half, and their present stability 
testifies to^gihenc y and fundam^^ntally sound ■ 
management All have absorbed drarnatic growth 
of enrolknentSy have weathered storms of tampus 
- urvrest the i^enter of maK)ii.^soc*^ upheatals of 
ihe 1960s and^e^rly 1970s, havje 'jf(^r the stress of 
federal f^)riti^ giv^rrrt^ and^ra^icify changed 
^oncerniii^ national deft^hsf . sf>;*y^^exploranonj*rJ 



envirdr^jental quality, -health services e^pansion^ 
and energy developrnent, l^ave Responded to 
national social problern^ associated with minority 
and women's rights and related affirmative action 
programs, and haye dealt with tKe internal' stresses 
of sharply shifting enfollfnent demand or decline in 

• individual teaching f4elds Jind some instances 
with problems associated witH'collective bargaining. 

In spite of these stresses, our institutions stand 
near the end of the major growth period with 
greatly improved and modernized physical 
campuses, up-to-date and well-equipped 
labo^^atories and cornputer facilities, faculK/ antl 
admu1istre\tive salary structures improved over tlje 
decai^e^^n^-Cn^ half cts compared with other 
segrTli^nts ©1 the work force, fully developed and 
diverse instructronajl' Qf^efings at' all levels, and 
greatly, more^ophistrcated internal administrative, 
planning, ancj budgeting systems than existed at 
tfve beginning of the-.^rowtl^ period.'Clear . 
tesVimony is' given tfy these facts both of effective 
performance by our colleges and universities and of 

.dependable and ever increasing financial support 
frorrvthe state government. 

VOebt'' 
Stpictur^ ^ ^ P 

;- f?i^parmory to''at\d throughout the recent^ period 
jlf ciVamatic growth^Mnclividual state universities 
, have jncurred substantial amounts of long term 
debr. S,u(;h d^bt has ^ecp incurred as provided by 
law for ttje-plJrppse df expanding phy^al facilities 
for-residenc^ and dining halls, student unions and 
rerrpatif>nal farilitips. cfMwocation centers, parking 
fr-irihties. student health service farilitK^s, and a 
vanptv of other auxHiary service purposes Virtually 
all of this debt has been undertaken by the state 
assist^ upiversities. while th^nevyer two year • 
^campuses have thus far developed little m the way 
^of auxiliary services for largely cpmnaujer student 
bodies, or have had the benefit of local property 
tax levi«^ior physical plant developrnent. 

At the present time, the state assisted - ' 

universities in the aggregate have outstanding * 
auxiliary services debt as follows' • 



$213,540,000 



Residence anJDining Halls 



' Student Unions. Health Services 
^r\d. Recreational Facilities 67.462.000 



Parking and* other supp()rtinq 
facilitj(^s .* - 



25_.8i^l,0()0 

$:ir)6.HH3.6o6 
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.Larger portions 
f^f^/^st^ldents within residence' and dining hall Systems 



IS ii}lm:h^^^ 

's S(2r\2inc( lafq^ numHers'of ^ . 



Aggiegate debt';is distributed' among mdividual 
institutions as foJltiSws: ♦ ' 



INSTITUTION 



University of Akron 
Bowling Green State 

UniveSiaiv^'^ 
Central State University 

^University of Cincinnati 

"Cleveland State* 

University 
Kent State University 
Miami University 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 

, University of Toledo 
Wright State University 
Yourjfetown State 
University 
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$ 13.5 

■45.7* 
42 
418 



2 1 
50 1 
26 4 
SO.O' 
45 7 
24 

Z 



RESIDENCY /VND 
* DINING DEB T 



(MILLIONS) 



'1 



NUMBER OF 'RESIDENCE. 
• ' HALi: SPACES 



4 



^8% 

27*3 ' 

•.'3,5 

3iD,3 
«« 

•0-: 

32.9 
.18.8 
43.5 
'•39,7 
'• IQt'O- 

' 1.7 



"J. 



'1,300 

sfboo 

■ 1,580 
■5,126 

202 
7.500 
7,350 
10,250 
8,450 
1,534 

320 

206 



;^.213.5- 



*hu ludes S9 6- nullion issue sch^duleci tor sale latt>r thi?;^>'ear 
**Inrludes $1 8 nv\\\nr. is«^nt>N« hi>rl»ilpd. for- sale iat^r this year 



Prinr T<i l^^r^'^i. <uixili<irv ^t'fvK t>s dv>bt rt'ttrt'ment 
f\isVd upon pli'd^es nt iru ot^u'^ tu^nrraied bv 0 
p.utu-uiar la'ihtv ' >r qrouf^ f >t*taulit1fs v)<\ \^ 

thrnij<^h tfu' plt>riqinq - )t all q^'m^ral r^'i ^'ipis of an^ 
instilution. Init •>pt'Mlu,aliv liirimq iiu (^n^t?; trom 
s^ate (^ppropriatKHis The Bocuri ' )t Rt'qt^nts has 
subsequently rt'(]iiirrH'as a condiiion ot its approval 
ot new fet' pledqe-s within .\ qenerai r*^' ^ipts pledge 

'that ea(.h univf-rsity ^i^*' .Kirmnistrative assurance . 
that through(HJt the pcVi.'out period rect'iprs other :^ 
than frc^m mstruUional fees ,mc\ tuition surcharqes ^ 

' will be adequ^ to stTvice tht.> debt While not 
diminishing the legal ton r ot .the geruTcil ret eipts - 
f>ledge. this has b^^'n an ^itternf^f erosion . 

of the infome b<isr 01^ whu h thf mstrut tioncU . 
progriui^ming ot eaih ur^iv t^rsit v r^'sts In order to 
add emphasis to the urgency oi protecting^ 
instructional income from ^he encroachments 
of debt-service needs, assurances withirn these^ 
procedures should in future instances be 
made bv board of trustee action 



Sinrt^ 1971. ni^ ihstitiif'ions have undertarken 
^erH'fal re^^eipts l^nroWing. At' the present .time the 
horr()winq based "Specific income pledq^s and on 
■ q*^ot>rtil r^" tMpt*s Jfcdges is as follow^. ' 

T \ Amount of D^bt 

Specific Income Pledges $ 168 2 million 
r'.^treraLR^^-eipts Pledges 137. 8 million 

$ 306 9 ^ 

As th^ case witrt regard to the general 
'^peratirlg'iacome and expenditures described 
^'Al?bv^ 'tV4th a"'few notable exceptions our state- 
E^sisteif corteges iYid aniversities display a stable - 
/..''ihoOm^'ancf expenditure picture as regards the 
"serlnciag .of^auxiliary services debt, and nTvost have^ 
:b'^ea^ble tc^iulfin alf associafed reserve ^ 
- .^egijiremen^' A strong word of caution is rn order, 
"^Quji^ivfer, tK'at au'xiliary services debt retirement is 
>^<^portanffy.tied to the ability of each university of 
• *<^*cjle^e Ip", maintain anf^!(jipated enroilmentr levels 
"lMrougHou{ j'he extended planning period,- and is. 
especiaTlv' tied in manjy' cases to the. level of full time 
' prudent eriroliments. The floard pf 8^9^*5 
^ prg«« all university boards 6f truste6stt^ V 
e^ajnrne closely the impliWtiOns ©f^ 



8' i 




fu1l4im0 enrollment decline on the debt 
retirement burdens now borne by their 
institutions, and to be especially cautious in 
this regard (&bout the undertaking ot new 
programs of debt. It is meaningful to ngte that 
total existing debt vanes substantially among our 
universities in relation to full-time equivalent 



enrollment. Trustees should also pote and be 
advised by the fact that the r^Jatirfnship between 
annual de^^ service requirementSij^d 'total 

■'unrestricted, rion instructional iiicome is. markedly 
different at the several i^niv^sifies, and'w^at overall 
budget flexibility is imp^antly limited as aiqnual 

* debt service obligations^^.allow^ to rise. \ 



IP 



T 



.Debt per PTE 
Student 



\^ ^ 

\Rati%t>f Unrestritt^^ 

N(?^lf^tjg;cJ,ior^ Iticprtie 
to Ar»«B Debt ServiceV 



Universfty of Akron 
Bowling Green State University 
Central State 'University * 
University ofXincmnafi 
Cleveland State University, 
Kent State University 
Miami University . V 
Ohio State University 
Ohio L^iversity .* 
University of Toledo ' 
Wright State University ' 
Youngstown State University 





Long term rnstitutiona! fin^ncidl planning is 
especially urgent in order to anticipate the likely 
impact of enrollment instability and to prepare for 
such^developmenfs through maintenance of*^ 
appropriate operating reserves, the administMtioa , f; y 
of necessary rost f(^ntrol pror(pdures. and 
devising <^^ apprf)pnare enrollment marketing 
strategies The larC^ely residential insfifutions-. 'n 
particular, being most likely t^ exppnence 
enrollment loss of the young students who 
populate dormif^^v systems; should not a^ume 
jhat they will somehow he'imrViune frocj^'^ffil-.'ef'fect^. 
of general de(-|ine irt fhf> young studer^^bwola 

Policy Implications of 
the Planning Period 

The nature of the planning period af^ead » 
, suggests a variety of implications for individual 
-.State-assisted institutions, especially those for 
■ t^om full time^enrollment decline or dramatic over 
all enrollment change are anticipated, ^nd for the 
state government as well. 
For Institutions 

1. Strong and determined institutional 
management ^during a decade or two of tfnrolN 
ment change and of financial stijess may be the 
key to fhe survival of institutional 
. independence. 'It-^eems unlikely that the >f 





.^xindep^ndenc^^^ia^^ \ % ^-^'^i 

r defended if 'ihc sfe'te^m^'st/requently^ intefv^n^^,- ? . 
to shore-u;;^^i5i.nlt^ble 'firtontial struofwresnDf*"^,^*. :^.vj; ''^ 
Individual ynrvigis>ti^s^nd;eollege's.' Recent 4 ' 
experience at ©1ijb'l>i^yei;3ity taught' th^fm . 
instances of extreme ins"<^-tTdn|^J stres^/e^ecia-lly 

r^feaCds the ,t^anc^)n|g;^pf' major- v>^deb"tec^^ss, 
ir\5titutic/Hal CT^i^ i^indeed closelV^'allied to^public 
^gj'C;ejD]^^ st-ate itself. and ' ■ • ' ^ 

^^^^n ill ^ff^r^^^ to j^^e finar>cfelly'^ou!>l/d ' ^ /' " \. 
«nstifutJgr\s:outside its|H&ct coQtrol. * . 
rf 2^,' Th^^stablishmeht ofj^ernal^Uc^senng • 
in^th^isms which aissure^^^Nbility t6 rgflecif 
changing pirogram priprities irnd to prE!i|h!le'^ ♦ 
for new prograni c^veloptncUit and innouatrpft v 
in instructipnal services and in adminisirati4n> 
will be ft^^al to i^^titutic^l^^ stability in a 
changi;lr^mal4ie!^^^higher edu(^ 
services. Sourxd* aiWIqe'^on irist^u'tio^nefl 
bud^el^g proces^efs cfoptihues tc^e av^ilafc^le 
cthrough^tecomnfiendations of tbejiow compW 
Management lmprove.ment'Pr€>gqp[m. 

3. Th^ maintenance of el^&i^tive " 
mechanisms of cost'c(^f*61^jraich will. draw 
continuing' attention to n%himizin|j|C9Sts 
associ^ed with achieving institutional go^a 
should receive a higlvoriority within unive^iit 
and college management. ^ 
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4. A3 a (Undamcn^^l investmcrtt in short- 
tern), vcar to year institutipnal stability, 
looking td an extended period of substantial 
finanti^l ^stress, individual institutions should 
* ' carefully study and the General Assembly 
' shpuld^considef requiring the accumulating 
' and ^i^staining of an unbudgeted operating 
.reserve of an g^pprppriate size, but equaling at 
• least five percent of total annual operating 
' "expeftWiturcs. Trustee release of such reserves 
? should-.be only for er^iergency purposes, and 

•r^^^plegishnient thejund foflowing it«; emergencv 
' use ^o.uld be promJ)tlj^ assured ^ 
r. ' ♦5; ' Gareful attention should be given to 
(^efehdins the revi^nue b^isc available for 
irfstruclional puri:^o^c« against erosion 
^ requiting fr^m Support of non-educational 
' .Jun^ptions Qrdii>arilyve>tpectid to be selif- ' 

(feu^tainingfer to rely upon General Fees 
^ .paid by '^udcnts! Proper caution in this regard 
7 ' can b^j?xpressed f^y setting the .General Fee at a 
' le\^1 fully reflecfirig the costs of aLtxiliary services 
' 0t.herw1se3ufeta1ned.by si??i(irated income and 

* direict user oharges. by civoldmg further expansion 
of;h()n ejCi<-i<^"3't>onal services beyond what the 

t G^ner^l Fee can be openly ackncwledged to ■ 
fiy avoiding the extension of auxiiuirv services debt 
undeftakings. and by avoiding the comn^itmenf. 

* -throuqh qeneral receipts pledges lor debt 

retiremtMit. of iru onie sources otherwise -uailabU^ 
^ ior support ot instructional fnograms 

6. TNew and imaginative thought shoflld be 
given to devising methods for forecasting 
longer term institutional financial \:V^s>s. and 
jcareful attention given to devising si^ftte^ies 
for responding to substantial enrollm<>nt 
change Sue h tor^n astmq ol fmaru lal i nsis shmjld 
-i;.itjude .\ pldttinq of enrc^llnu-nt l>v rnaior tatcqory' 
ot slu.d<ants. the (K c np<MU"v and use level^^ f)f . 
housir^f.^nd student services facilities. <\u(\ the 
Veined HTipacls on ti^stitution<^l revenue of 
enrollment ir^st.^bihty <Hui ( h.u^e No institution, 
'either residential or t onnnuter,iri cfi.uacter. can 
avoid the irhpav-t of declines following 1980 m young 
student p(X)1s and the likely <ufendant increases 
in part time a?id older 'Students Instr^ictiorr^^'^ 
proqr<miming lHkI many internal financial . 
structures will be importantly altered by these 
major chrinqes in hiq}"^^ e(ku .ition's market, 

7. Continued emphasis should be placed 
on f/reservirTg ins'titutional freedom to manage 
various fund^ indeper<lent of. exterriaf 
controls, in order that maximum flexibfilltv of 
administration is possible. 




. For the State , / 

1. Institutio^l flexibility sVioulid be , 
'strbngly suppoVtc^i bV>continuing the present ./'.., 
treedom for institutioit^ to budg^t«internally. ♦ 
ojice the total aifiolint of state sap^port has ; 
been dctcrmiaedi- . ^i . v V \; . . ■■: 

2. The si^W sfhoutd continue to update *, . 
each year the expenditure models tVirough 
which state apj^^opfriatftnj*, 

to properly r^ff^jCt qjbsj p^ssijrc^ of infljrtion, 
changing patterns 'of progjram c<ist, ; , 
enrollment arojet^th, and the }^^lprqpriat« 
sharinc^of instructipnal ros|s between the ^ r. 
stftte and enrQll||d s^^ents; . \ 

3. Care should be taficn in^j|cJating' ^ ^ 
appropriations ^o the''c<3fet;s^ssocia^ed with ^ 
legislative decisions dtherthain^h^J'sc provided 
for within the e'xpM^dilfurl tii|pidel$'. Th^prime 
example of re9enf f^ilur^ to tn^t thi,s* standard is ^ ^ 
the cost associated \^th./n3^>flato]g^rivil se , . 
pay changes, which .ofi^'gevtial re^^ 
hav^e been only partially furtcKd b^ ^e I^Jature. 

4. Institutional' flexibility^ sl^uld be 
supported by assurirSg cdntinfcled or H 
university indepetidenoef ii» settjfig gencwif 
fees, room and board charges, a^ special fees^ 
and charges, and in d^vetopi^^ aiid admini- 
stering privately generated funds ^irn^ at 
enhancija|>nstit^^n^l c^i^iity. ^ ^ ^ 

5- iTipPtutiortSPSQexibilitv 
defended by continued college or uni^^ity ^ 
IP independence in the areas of personnel 
management, program evaluation, capital^ 
facilities plann^/and finanoial and 
managerial contr 



•Si 



of instit*|^tibna^^i?|^ons/ 



pirating, Budi 



Over a numbofeof ye^irs ^ Bo^rd^f R^enl^. " 
and the state col^ges' and universitie*tsavf^ [ -^ji'. 
developed a generalized proc^l^for.r^commen^ 
needed state support fof operating pUrposesM^fch 
centers upon construction of a series of^tan^rd 
expenditure models. Each .model reflects a 
weighted average of total'expenditure requirements ^ 
experienced by individual institutions in se'rvir\g'-' ' ^ 
student^ withm a^given irlstructional program area . 
and at a given level of teaching. Every instructional 
activity*within our state system of colleges and 
universities is placed within one or^tibtber of these 
expenditure models for purpos^fbf buyget ✓ 
determination. Thus, for exampleVMWrV^^'low^''" 
division undergraduate courses wpcks^i^e general 
education as their primary purpos^S^wT'Be- classified 
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•in^a ''Q(inj^Xh\'^!^^^^ mOT^l, with the varying cost 
characten§\ii|^|lp^ teaching fields such a^^ 

'hist^rVi so^:i.c>^gy, ^,*^d biology within that^/^ 
. "n:jodd T^pr^nti^^ se^er?»l ^ost levels (cost* level 
l/Cos^lj^J^^V^li 'q^^s^ leyel 3), l^ccording to actual 
pas^.experi^ces3tein?'irarl^'^ courses generally 
C9t(egbri2edijlyit);(WT^^h Education ProgramSj 
Bac^paiapreate Pmgrdip Professional 
Prog|,dms)'D<}cto^^r-W^ and Medical 



Programs, will be grouped according to the 
particular cost^hdfrac/eristicTs demonstrated in past 
institutional expe/ience for each such, category. 

Within th^e^rnodels, representative cosi 
characteristics concerning faculty resources are 
arranged which rfcpfesent actual conditions found 
within the various colleges and universities, as 
follows; 



/•AN 



7w- 



erteral Studies 
ilfchnical Educ/ 
*§ffi>acs8pilawreate 

\M^ii\^^js. ■ Prof 

Dfi^tiral 
ircal 




Cost Level 



2 
3 
1 
2 

3 
1 
2 
3 

i 

■> 

3 

2 
1 

2 



Students/Faculty 
Ratio (FTC) 

36/ iV 
23/1 
24/1 
15/1 
12/1 
. 10/1 
20/1 
14/ r 
11/1 
14/1 

7'1 
. 6/1 

8/1 

5/1 
. 6.5/1 
4.5/1 



Student Credit 



Average Annual 
Compen^tion 



per F>:ulty 


(all ranks) 


540 ^ 


$ 16,310 


345 . % 


14,650 


360 


18,240 


225 


12,930 


180 


12,950 


150 


15,410 


300 


18,720 


5l0 


17J40 


165 


19.870 


210 . ' 


' 21,920 


105 


22,050 


90 


24,540 


120 


24,300 


75 


27,400 


98 


19,330 


67 


25,500 
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appropriate elements of supporting cqsts are 
r then added'to each model, based upon actual 
Experience of the various colleges and universities,' 
for other exposes within Departmental lnstructl)n 
(clerical support-ind supplies and equipment), P - 
Academic Support (libraries, audio visual services, 
instrurctional computers), Student S^vic^s 
(admissions, registration, counseling, placement). 
Institutional Support (general adininistration, . 
security, communications, publications), and Plant 
Operations (utilities, building maintenance, grounds 
Upkeep).' 

Based upon continuous/estudy of actual 
operating costs jwithin all state »colleges and 
universities, and based upon aperiodic inter 
institutional consultation about necessary support 
increases within each subsequent budgeting period, 
the Board of Regents is able, using these standard 
e>?^endiTljre models and appropriate enrollment 
projections, to recommend /o the General 
Assembly necessary operating budget support for 
all instructional activity within the system of 



institutions. In the presentation of each expenditure 
model to the General Assembly, the Board is able 
also to highlight the d^cisfons which must be made 
about the relative levels at which 5tudei;it 
instructional fees should stand as cQ^j^asted with 
levels of state subsidy support. ..'fv.';:^--!/- 

The Board recommends that this 
generalized process^^ determining\neei 
student-based appropriation supports be 
.continued, and that stress continue to be 
placed upon ongoing inter-institutional 
consultation during successive budget peiiodsv 

Careful continuing attention should be given to 
monitoring the relationships between existing 
student based methods for determining state 
appropriation support and the changing enrollment 
patterns .of state-assisted college^ and universities. 
While concern is in order about the utility ot 
enrollment-derived formulas during times of 
enrollment stability or decline, great caution- should 
„;^||^^^be exercised in any movement away from. the 

rinciple of equity in distributing state funds on thp 

■ ■ J ■ 
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basis of students actuallv served by individual 
institutions within the state system. 

Progress m^de during the 1975-77 biennium to 
better def^e inflationary cost pressures through 
developonent of a University Price Index should be 
continued, and the Index shoiild be updated 
regularly in future standard'e^penditure models. 

In order that legislative attention might * , 
clearly be focused each biennium on the total 
needs of instructional programs and on the 
^^^ssity of making decisions concerning both 
state subsidy support aijd related student fee ^ 
levels in fully funding the standard 
expenditure hnodels, it is strongly urged that 
the maximum instructional fee be limited by 
the General Assembly each bi^dget session as 
an integral part of the appropriation process. 
Gaining institutional freedom to s^t this particular 
fee IS a hollow victory^if it results in decreased 
legislative concern for rully providing needed 
operating support, from whatever source needed, 
'and for the critical relationship betvA/een fee levels 
and the achievement of unifor'm access'to cind 
acceptable quality levels within higher education for 
all Ohio citizens. 

It must be recognized, however, that some 
^lexibifhy is needed tp meet-unforeseen 
circumstances. While each two-year appropriation 
assures institutrons stable funding for the biennium, 
there may b^^nanticipated cost increasea that^ 
cannot be met with availaWe rpsourr'es The^o 
additional costs wruild present a particularly 
st^nous problem if fees are limited by legislative^ 
a( tion Therefore, it is also recommended ihat 
in establishing limitations on the instructional 
fee, the General Assembly provide the Board 
of Regents with limited discretionary authority 
to adjust the ceilings in the event of 
unavoidable c^st increases due to 
governmental action or the failure of the state 
to fund fully its support appropriations. 

Finally, because of the difficulty of precise 
enrollment forecasting and the unequal i 
proportL3nal impact of incorrect forecasts V y 
upon iristitutions exhibiting differeni^rowtn 
rates, some flexibility s|iould be provided by 
the General Assembly by which the Board of 
Regents can make equhable.redistribution of 
available unearned approfiriations aftei^actual 
enrollments are known. Additionally, provision 
should be made for partially delaying the loss 
of subsidy resulting \xoyx\ enrollment decline, 
. in order to allow time during which affepted 



institutions can reduces spending in an orderly 
manner. ' W ^ \ 

f inancji^^^V^ds of ' 
thiC P'Mj^iriO Period • 

Thewancial pressures on higher education are 
already heavy ai^pvill increaseTrTThe immediate 
futum>,Q4 ir colle ges and universities willtiave to 
cope Iwith continued inflation, enrollment growth at 
leas^ until 1980 (especially on the twcryear- 
campJuses), and costs associated wjth energy /' 
needs, possible collective bargaining arrangenWits, 
and health, safety and affrrrrimive action programs. 
They are also likely to, faoe added financial 

^ pressure resulting from-^^^lxiernally mandated 
changes 3ttch as civil service pay adjustments and 
the requ?rQ^,Tedesign teacher education 
programs. , W 

' Increased operating ^\ip^ort from the^tate wiJI 
be needed^ simply to fund highfer^j^^ducaj^^^^n's basic) 
programs and/ meet the rising costs assGK:iated with 
instruction and general operations. Beyond this, 
implementation of Master Plan recommendations in 
the areas of acc!ess, lifelong learhing, quality 
improvement, health personnel education, ^hd 
coordination and planning would require a very . 
significant increase in siaie subsidy support. The 
Board of Regents recognizes t(jat it is unlikely all of 
these recommendations opuld be funded at one 
time In preparing budget p?:Qposals for t^e system, 
the Board will present its estimates of the cost5*of 
initiating each program at a beginning l^veTjn4-^-VT^ 
also Consider the important element of timtfv^ in 
i^rt^ldducir^ proposals for change. ObvipQ^, ^he^^^ 

* tir^Vtable for and degree of implementanpri in these^ 
areas wilraep^nd on the level of the stit^^ total 
resourceagg|id' on their allocation, a pr^ces^ whicIT' 

^'must weign the n#ed| of higher educaj^ion against 
the needs of otherigLiblic prograpis. Priorities must 
be set and^is carrbe done effectively only within 
the ongoi 
system 



l^rocesses of the state's budgetary 



Capital lm|3rovement 
Budgets 

Capital in^provem«nt^needs niust afso be 
considered in evaluSJing the futbLc4\ financing of 
higher educat^n. Tfie Bofrd of Regents and the 
state-assisted colleges and universities have over 
several years continued to refine procedures for 
planning and carryi/ig out needed construction, 
renovation, and improvemei^t^of -Academic and * 
instruction related buildings and associated utilities 
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and grounds. Spcu;e pla'nning standards issued by 
the Board of Regents and developed througn an 
inter-institutional study committee are in use, * 
providing*,uniform guvdelines for determining 
needed spaces for vanou^jnstructional and related 
functions. Study has been given and continues of 
ways in which construction procedures can be 
simplified while at the same time assuring 
construction of well-planned and economical 
structures. Efforts to^^pedite current building 
projects should be ditigently continued. 

With full-time enrbllments expected to reach 
a peak in about 1980 and to stabilize or 
.feline throughout the decade to follow, 
capital ^improvements associated with 
anticipated growth should generally be 
undertaken with great caution. Only in those 
circumstances whece enrollment* growth 
prospects can be clearly and persuSsively 
defended should such construction be A 
undertalAi. Even in such c'a^es of 
demonstrated need, alternatives looking to 
cooperativ^ use of Existing space available in 
other public or privat^l^sponsored ^ 
institutions or availabF^on a rental basis from 
commercial sources sho^^ be fully explored 
before new commitments for plant expansions 
,are made. Such alternatives may assure servict* 
whert* enrollments increase somewhat imm^rliareiy 
prior to the onset ot declines f\)lk)wing 

Without overlookmq the likelihood that 
siqnifu ant growth will yer ocGiir. pruu ipally^tv^seH 
on p.irt time enrt)llnH>nt .md p^nncipaliy at the 
urh.in universities iind the fwo year campuses. 
^primary emphasis should be placard. m future (.apitaf '^ 
plans upon the renovation and selective 
replacement ot existing obsc)lete fc^cilities. the 
support of development at the *pew health 
personnel educatioii, centers, th^^rovision of+very 
carefuJIy selected Vp^'^^j^P^J^POse facilities which 
may be needed aV existing' campuses for adequate ^ 
service to present student bodies, the provision of 
energi conservation controls arid other needed 
utilities improvements, and impj^v^rnenr of 
conditions which constmjte safety hazards or 
barriers to handicappedp^rs6ns. In all such 
planing, however, especially that regarding 
renovation and replacement of obsolete plant,- ther 
continuedw^ee]^ for such spaj^ should be/c carefully 
studjed on tb^'bosis of enrollment expectations 
dunng the eighties and the nineties The growing 
obsolescence of individual buildings should be 



seen as ari'^jp^portunity for reducing total plant 



X'fcsources and for consolidating functions 
within Existing plant if enrollment changes will 
shortly modify an institution's need for 
particular categories of spaces. \ ' 

Not only does the>»prospect of enrollment 
' stability or decline f61|^owing 1980 give cc^use for 
added caution in further capital improvements 
spending, but tt}e growing burden' which debt-' 
service represents within the state-funded higher 
education budget is an added' cause for concern. 
The present arrangemenf^or fiiiiding academic and 
instruction/related physical facilities is through j 
bonds issued for this purpose by the PutJlic / 
Facilities Conynission. Since this method of funding 
was initiated in 1968, a total of $800 million in 
college and university construction and 
improvements has been approved by the General 
Assembly, and .the Public Facilities Commission 
has thus far issued bonds totaling $480 million {dx 
projects progressing to the point of requiring cash 
payments to contractors. These bonds are retired 
and the required interest is paid from cftect 
legislative appropriations made as a part of tne <^ 
biennial appropriation for higher education. Total 

.appropriations for this purpose have risen during . 

'the-current biennium to $79J million. During th^ ' 
seven years since debt service payments began 
under this blending arrangement, the proportion of 
total higher education appropiriations required for 
s|ch payments has risen ajs follows^ 







Percent of Higher 
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197172 
1972-73 
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5.28 
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6.76 


1975-76 




^ 6.75 * 


1976-77 
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Capital apprbiDriations already-made by the 
General Assembly wilf j^equirc^he biennial debt 
service appropriation to rise from tTie preser^t $79 
million to about ^11 7 million in the next biennium, 
with the fippropriation fevellitig gff td'about $114 
million by the time all presently ap'Jiroved projects' 
are completed. Any capital appropriatioi^s made for 
the 1977-79 biennium^and for future biennia will 
add further to this requiried level of 'debt service , 
^propn^tion rhe Bpard of Regents strongly 
\ recoinAr^hds that^Aie increased encroachment 
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of debt Service, demands upon higher*' 
education operating.^^propriationsjbe halted, 
and that future capital ap.propriJations from . 
this funding ariF^ngement' be limited to a level 
that caif bc; financed froip a particular fraction 
of new state /unding available in a given 
budget period. It is s^ugg^sted that a limit of 
five percent olf overall increasfjs provided , 
within thp higher education appropriation be an 
appropriate level for maintenance of a proper 
improvements program fcftr the existing system 
of institutions. Careful study.of tliis matter will 
be requireiil, however, inf't^e context, of each 
biennial bqd^et consideration to assure that a 
responsible updating of th^ overall physical 
plant is achieved withii^^4|te cdnstraints of 
available ^ifate support! 



State Financing of ^ 
Higher Education 

The section on Rnancihf NGGds of the Planning 
- Period stressed the Crucial relationship between the 
funding needs of higher education and the level and 
allocation of state resources. The ability of our 
colleges and *univer9ities to sustain ^l^'^sting 
commitnnJents^j^nd to move irf the new directions 
set forth in, this Master PJan wilK:depend, in large 
measure, on the state s ability .to provide increased 
lupport 

That iBilify will turn both upvon likely growth 
iv'ithin existing state revenue sources, including, 
changes wlWh might be naade in t^^ev/enue base, 
and Upon th^cbnripetitivpiderr^ of Other state 
'■\ "programs. At this poir>k^no dettrr^^^e judgment is 
* jpossibiQ.'in.either;area. so it is exM^H^ly difficult to 
evaluate tfe^ state's rapaci^. to tesporfd fully to 
^fgteer' fed ucai ion's need for increased , ♦ 
. '"^pf)roi^iat¥bns; But what evidence is aA^ilable 
^ i^Uggests that a ccfosiderabfe pro blemje mains to be 
' ^.solvjed ^*(?onrt€ction with the funjdfi 
coliegdB^nS urarvcrsities 
^ This F^bbtem will be adicj/ess^d^tlfroujt) the 
tnidgetary pro^(5fesse9: In ihis proceduij^, every 
eltel^ ^ould^biB^fiade to clarify^for the 
Governor a'nd membci's of!;the. General Y 
Assembly the ts^u^^ which .compel«^Jj|3her* 
education^tQ^pv^in new directions during 
^ the years just ahead, and ^o stress the 

urgency as vveH ot exiStiifg programs and 
\ servicie cornrtiifmei^ts beingg^^idequately^ " 
bustaiijed.iEmphafeis must a(s6 be placed on 
the need to maintain higher educations 
percentage share of tptal available st^te 
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appropriations, which, over the past several 
years, has hdd rather consistently at 14'to 15 
percent. In these matters, the Board will work 
iclosely with state budget officials and with 
legislative committees through established budget 
processes of formulatiorl and review. 

Priorities within - . ' 

Funding Constraints ' 

If, in spite of strong efforts to gain support, it is 
necessary to operate the highef cducatiopal 
program within a lower level of state funding than 
^ is implied herein, thought|ul at^ntion must be 
given to relative priorities anipngtJe sir able 
activities. 

In this regard, the Board of' Regents strongly 
urges that past inclinations in the budgeting 
review process to reject out of hand ajl new 
program proposals in the interest of 
V guaranteeing continued support for all existing 
^program and service commitments be resisted ' 
as out of keeping \^th sound planning for the 
futurp.*yarious profjosals discussed tl^roughouy 
this Plan, those regardi^j^mproved acces§ to / 
higher education, fhOse^tS^ardipg "urgent ^teps to 
expand service 'to additional pc^rt- time and older 
adult students, those regarding rnhdest de'dication 
of support for the innovation (;:k)sely associated ^ ^ 
with quality improvement, and essential provisions 
for new (:!omrnitment^ in health-related education, 
must not be set aside iPQhio's system of higher 
education is to gather strength ipr two decades of 
drama,tic change. Positive beginnings of progress in 
each area are essential during the several years just - 
ahead and should be stolitly defended within such ^ 
. funding co^straihts as may prevail. . 
At. the same time, in dealing with possible 
funding constraints, state colleges and 
, universities must also continue to recognize 
•the truci&l neeiSl to keep studenMees as low 
' as possjl||,e to^prpmote access toKigher 
*^ ^d^ucatiofi. This need must rank high on the 
list of priorities consid^ed in response to any 
future funding problems^, . , ' 
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Alternatives of - 
Self-Help • 

In the careful study of alternatives to full funding 
for Ohio's higher education system, attention 
should focus clearly ^s^ell on actions wH^h may 
ne^ to be considered or should be actively 
pUJS^d by individual institutions as acts of selfe^ 

heip.s^ " 
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Strong institutional follow-up on recommenda 
tions arising from the recent Management 
Improvement Program should be^ continuing 
administrative objective of every state-assisted 
college or university. Special attention in' tWs 
regard should be given tb'developing internal-, , 
budgeting systen^s which cle^^rly id^tify and 
systematically re-examine the cos^ts of individual < 
academic programs, Th^re shoutpNin th^is 
manner be cqntvnually brought before all 
participants in internafbudg^ting the opportunity,^ 
tg understand and to question, the relatrve value's 
. placed or^ institutional go^ls and objectives as 
these ar? expressed in the resource commit 
ments of developing budgets. ^ 
In addition to such general cost control 
mechanisms as are already. in place and ^ 
producing reductions of avoidable spending^ 
^ach college and university is urged regufarly 
to review all degree programs to assure achieve- 
ment of the intended goars of each program, the 
reasonableness of costs, the adequacy of studerrt 
interest in. and use of individual programs, and 
tjie continued value of each program within the 
institution's changing sense of^mission. It is 
recommended that twehty percent of all degree 
programs be systematically evaluated each year, 
restilting in a cycle of careful restudy not r 
extending beyond a five year period. A report of 
each such annual evaluat^jn should be available 
ro the Board of Regents for use m a biennial 
stewardship report in the General Assembly 
arrompanying the hiqher education appropriation 
requests 

Careful study of and caution concerning the 
undertaking of new locally, financefd capital 
•construction is in order as a means of avoiding 
erosion of income otherwise available for 
Instructional purposes. By the sam6 token, ^ 
"(^ution GBQincerning the undertaking of any b'-ut 
eswantial §tate financed capital improvements will 
halt the erosion of available state appropriations ' 
through increasing debt service obligations. 
Selected limitation of access to the especially 
bigh-c.ost^edical and other he^lth-B^ofessiOnal 
program^sb*eyond reasonable needs ofthe so'ciety • 
'tan diminish somewhat the .very large / 
investments now having to be made in these 
expanded professional p^-ograms. 
Increased study may also be in order concerning 
tfie proper level of fees fot especially high cost 
professional programs, and attention should be 
directed toward influencing new federal policies 
of suppcyf" for lhe health professions 



6. CarefuJ^attention should be given by indiviidual - 
college^nd universities to the income- 4> 
generating possibilities arid the likely impact on 
^ * enrollments of^tudent f^e increases foV all ' » 
student^, against the possibility th^t constraints 
on state funding mdy require general increases 
in fee levels in the years ju^t ahead, 
7; While contrary to th'fe Kppes of increased access 
s^t out in thisfPlan, individual colleges and 
universities should give careful thought to the 
likely, shorT'term advantage^, and disadvantages 
of ^imiting^^rollment to levels' of available state^ 
y funding, Car^l thought in ^^isf^rd shouW go' 
also, however, to th^longer-rt^^^fft^^ict of limiting . 
:* ^hrollrnents upon t^Je:^n^^ntutioAs^ c6ntinued 
j> . at\rac1lon«of studi^i^ ^ ^f!. 
8., Irldividual state-assisted colleges &n^universities 
should continue to ^xplpre and X<^1aurture i 
support^jrcrn non-^pveintn^nt&l ^cArces, Special 
attentiprPin this ar€ia stiould be^.d^cted to 
. attracting support for program-redirection and 

innovation in both administrative and 
• instructional activities, as contrasted wfth 

support for capital improvements and for student 
assistance, except as private gifts for 
qpnstruction can substitute for new debt " 
undertakings for essential buildings. 
The decades of the eighties and of the nineties, 
following the brief perfod of enrollment growth yet 
remaining before 1980, will call for skillful 
institSfional management and carefully devised 
policies for state government support of that ' 
mariagement. In order that continuing and 
sVstematic attention might be focused on the 
future enrollment characteristics described i^ 
Chapter II of this Plan, and upon tli^ very 
clear relationships between those enrollment 
characteristics and the fundamental program 
andinstitutional management changes 
required for the planning period ahead, an on- 
going Planning Council- should be established 
to serve in an advisory capacity to the B^^rd 
of Regents and to the colleges and universities 
in Qhio. This^ jf^puncil, drawn from within the 
corps of academic and general administrative 
leader^ of Ohio's colleges and iiniversities, 
shbuld "fjiave as its charge the continuous 
focusing of attention upon major planning 
issues s^t outjn this Plan, a^ those issues 
continue to define the* general shape of events 
tor the decade or two decades ahead. 
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CHAPTER XI ' 
The Continuing Agenda: ^ 
OtK^r Issues 

* » ' • ■ 

This Mastef Pl^n sets forth a cdntinuifng agenda , 
far higher education in Ohio. It addresses many of « 
the majoi' issues that will challenge our system of ♦ 
cgJlleges and universitiefs in the years ahead, " 
responding to those issues with objectives and 
recommendations that are designed to strengthen >, 
our higher education systeni ' . 

In the preceding chapters and chapter - . • 
summaries these issues, objectives, and . 
recommendations are discuss^ed in depth. -But there 
are also some btHer matters |5ertinent to the future 
of higher ^'ducation wbith mUst be considered as 
parts of tKe continuing agenda. These issues are 
dealt with briefly in this concluding chapter. 

The possibility of faculty collective bargaining is 
'one of the mos^^vmportant matters facing higher 
education. Cohsi^ieration pf this major change 
mustOakeinto account the ma'ny ramifications it 
holds tSfctf^ur-colleges and universities, in^l«ding- its 
r.elationship to institutional autonomy andii%demic 
freedonV These factors must .be thproughly ' ' 
evaluatec^in shaping state policy toward facultv^ 
collective bargaining The Bo^arb ot Regents plans a 
careful sTudy of this issue and will follo^^ up with ' 
• rpcommendatiori^ to the i3enerai Assen^bly 
Similar studies are also needed to assure 
effective planning in some areas oi postseconddry . . 
'education ncV discussed at length in this Plan Theji 
^^''proprietary (for profit) sector is one whpre limited: 
knowledge mihtates. against making specific 
.i^ecommendatrons at this-tine Thert^ us a nt^ed for 
much greater .understanding of the proprietary^ 
"schools' roie and their place jn th^overall , ^ 
education strijcture'. livits capaci^^as the state s - 
j^02-Commission, the Board plans- a thorOugt^ 
''Vvaluation^of'^this sector as the fi'i^t step toyjard 
, iijecommending public pbhcies dealing with 
proprietary schools. |' i . • . ^ 

' Occupational educational another area requiring 
study 'In the B^sird's-Vi't^w. the most pfesstng r^eed 
at tms|rj;im4rs';to?^1ablish better cooidination 
between the Division of:\/oc^tional Ui|^tion and • 
the Board of Regertt^s^^ so th^t adiilt^oc^upational ■ 
^ education can be.cqinoe an integral part of the 
' planning pr^pcess Eff(;>i^ts o^ust also'be made to 
relate occupational- prograrfis offered by the'CETA 
aigenctes to ov^jp-^li.'lijapning. The Board will ac tively 
V pi?rsu^ both o^fe'cftv'e'^as part*<^t'^s con.tinui'r^ 
^ agipncJa, ^'^^ ' - ^ 



^ The problem po seel by the in^idedjuate 
preparation of students entering our c^leges and 
universities has been cited in the Master Plan, * 
^long vviyh recommendationsTor campus-level 
, actioi^s to deal with it. But 'the" responsibility 'for 
resolving this problem cannot be borne by highe^ ' ^ 
ediSc^ibn alone-. There is a need to develop a 
^much closer working relationship with the Ohie^ 
Department of Education so that a long-term 
solution can be- developed^JhroughMjooperative ; ' 

^ efforts. ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' 

. .In this conifection, the redesign of teadher- 
.education programs remains a continuing aj^/^&k 
* item-of great importance. Already underdray, this 
effort Wolves the upgrading of practical 
experience, control oyer teacher education by 
the practicing professionals, .and the imj^ication of 
clearly sfructured* student-faculty ratio • ' / . 
requirement's. This' redesign program will continue 
to influence ihe^shape and cos^ of teacher 
.education in the years ahead and must figure 
prominently in future plan,ning. 

Increased cooperation among higher education 
institutions is another agenda goal. Thi^ is 
particularly irfiportant in the area of research 
where, in several fields, activities can achieve , 
significant 'benefits for Ohio. The .universities and 
the Board of. Regents are already cooperating in • 
the vital field of energy resecirch and cooperat^ ' 
efforts in health research are evolving out of^onw 
of th^ regional health-programs. These actfvities 
should be expanded and efforts made to identify 
other Qpport'unit^i^s for cooperation. One of. the 
cKivantages of this approach is the potential it holds 
for attracting outside research funding »o support 
university activity and help meet the needs of the 
* stare, ' ' /. 

This.Vl^^ter Plan has not sought to di'scuss all . 
maitJrs of imp<ortance td higher education. Instead. 
" its iirn has been to identify and focus pnncipal 
attention on a number* of fun*dan[iental'issues of 
oVernding .significance to which state level policy 
attention must* be drawn in the "years ahead.- Many 
otheF matters of importance are left to the 
continuing effective effo/ts of our individual colleges 
and universities. ^ 

Nor can a 'master plan anticipate all of the issues 
that will affect higher education in future years. 
Our society is characterized by 'rapid 6nange, and 
this continuing process is certain ta produce other 
' challenges for our colleges ^ind universities. Needs 
may arise in areas such as Health Education and 
Law. as well as in other professional fields, that will 
require, new types of seryices.' The relationship 
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' between the state and independent campuses will 
demand continuing attention, as will future 
develotiments re^ed fo the financing of higher 
education. The Board of Regents, working closely 
with individual institutions, will be alert to all such 
evolving issues, respc^'diVig to tljem with careful 
study and planning. . • . 

ip concluding this Master Plan, it is importapt 
to emphasize again th^t;it*sets forth a ccmtmuini 
agendo. As such, jt is not a stafic document, but 
one important ele^rfent m the Ongoing planning 
process 

Now that this agenda has^een.set, the task of 
.working througtvat must begin. 
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Nina Anthony Secretary 

Margaret Bottomley Application Examiner 

Barbara Culp Data Operations Coordinator 

Grace Neely Application Examiner 

Lisa Reed Application Examiner 

Juanita Rispress Application .Examiner 

Velma Ann Taylor Application Examiner 
' ftllie Wilder Application Examiner 
Glen'Stine Assistant to the Chancellor. 1973 76 

Meister Plan Coordinator 
Dick Compton Master Plan Writer Editor 

Lorraine Boelter Secretary 
Dick ^anssirni Artist 
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B0ard of Regents 
Publications 

Master Plan: 1971 ' 

Final Report: Citizens' Ta$k Force on 
Higher Education. 1974 

Technical Education-Offerings of 2"year 

Campuses: 1975-77 Ohio Guide to Programs 
and Training 

The ^ Two- Year College System in Ohio: 
A Planning Repiort, 1975 . 

Public Policy toward Independent Colleges 
in Ohio, 1975 

College Enrollment: A Quick Look at Ohio 
and Ohio Students, 1974 

I* 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Student 
Financial Aid, 1975 

Services for Physically Handicapped ^ 
Students. 1976 ^ 

Copies of these publications and of the 1976 
Master Plan are available from the Ohio Board 
of Regents, 30 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, 43215. Telephone: (614) 466-6000. 
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